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One, and one only, is the Lover's Creed.’—Oxrtver Wenpect Hormes, 


Cuapter XV. 
MAVIS TO JACK. 


‘7 WAS obliged abruptly to close my letter, partly written while 

I was sitting by the side of poor Sarah in her last hours, and in 
which I told you of her death, and my own resolution. Still, I 
am not afraid that it will have vexed you or made you uneasy, 
dearest Jack, because I was able to tell you that I had found a 
friend. Now I am going on with my story; but not in the 
journalising way of the big packet that I posted at Liverpool on 
the day of poor Sarah’s funeral ; the same day to which I had looked 
forward with horror as the first of the voyage dreaded by her with 
so fatal a fear. 

‘I remember you said, when we went up to the top of the 
tower, that you liked to be able to make a picture in your mind 
of each place in which I should be likely to pass any of the time 
of your absence. We little thought then the fancy could have a 
wider sphere than the Farm. Now, before I tell you anything 
that has befallen me since the close of my last letter, I will try to 
describe the place in which I am writing to you, on an evening 
that is beautiful, even in London, and in the Euston Road. All 
this side of the town is strange to me: my uncle and aunt lived 
at Chelsea, near the river. The house is large, dull, quiet, and 
what in London they call clean. I have a good-sized front room, 
up two long flights of stairs, and I can see a good deal of sky 
overhead, a long strip of grassplat, with brown shrubs between it 
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and the wall of the next garden on both sides; a couple of trees, 
with brown leaves making a push for life, stand sentinel at the 
iron gate; and on the other side of the street there is a long line 
of large dull houses. Exactly opposite is a sculptor’s yard, filled 
with marble monuments and plaster images. There are two 
windows in my room; they have brown curtains, and there is a 
good deal of brown in the carpet; but everything is very neat ; 
and what do you think stands in the middle of the little table, at 
which, close up to the window, I am writing? You would never 
guess! Then I will tell you. It is the china bowl from the 
Dame’s Parlour that used to hold the flowers you brought me from 
Bassett. I packed it up in my trunk—I have all the flowers too— 
when I thought I was going to the other side of the world. I am 
safe and comfortable here, but Iam very sad. There are several 
governesses in the Home, all waiting for re-employment. Some 
of them are quite young, others are so far on in life that it is woe- 
ful to think of them as still obliged to go on earning a livelihood 
among strangers. Dearest Jack, if that which seems to be my lot 
here were really my lot, how hard it would be to bear! but how 
blessed and dear is the truth, notwithstanding all that I have 
suffered, and the long time, it may be, of waiting and suspense 
until you come for me! 

‘The lady who is at the head of the Home is a very kind and 
clever woman ; she likes me, I think, and she is almost as fond of 
hearing me sing as some one to whom I wish—oh how I wish !—I 
could sing the music that I have been learning here. For I have 
been going to your church, Jack, the Catholic church in Moor- 
fields, and there I have been struck with great amazement. 

‘But I am straying—as though I were talking to you, not 
writing only—from my subject. Miss Metge has been so kind in 
her quiet way of conveying to me that she is satisfied with my 
meagre account of myself, and trusts me, She evinces interest in 
me, but no curiosity. I believe that I am writing on like this, 
while my head and my heart are filled respectively with thoughts 
and heavy anxieties, just because I am almost afraid to take up 
my story where I dropped it, so keenly did I suffer in forming the 
resolution to remain in England. I know you will not blame me 
for saying but little to you about my father; it is so much 
better that only just what is absolutely necessary should be said, 

‘even between you and me. What I know about him is only that 
he sailed for Melbourne by the “ British Queen,” 02 the appointed 
day, a few hours after poor Sarah’s funeral, A respectable lodging 
had been taken for me at Bootle, and the address was, at her own 
request, not given to Jane Price, until she had ascertained that 
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my father had sailed. The rooms were taken by a friend of Jane’s, 
and two days before the funeral I left the house in which Sarah 
died. When Jane knew that my father was gone, she told the 
truth to Dr. Chad, and asked him for his advice. I don’t 
think he was angry with her or with me, but he naturally took 
the matter very seriously ; for neither he nor Jane knew the real 
position in which I was left, and he asked her if she had found it 
easy to make out life for herself, without help, that she seemed so 
light-hearted about my having to do this? She said no; she had 
not found it at all easy ; but nothing could ever be so bad as my 
having to undergo what had killed her sister; and after all, if there 
was nothing else to be done, she could get me into the millinery 
room in the shop she is in. Jane told me this when she came to 
see me in the evening; she told me also that Dr. Chad had said 
it would be a pity I should do no more than that, with the 
good education I have been given, and the musical gifts I possess. 
Jane stayed with me that night ; I went to Liverpool with her in 
the morning, and she left me at Dr. Chad’s surgery. He was very 
kind, affected at the idea of my loneliness, much impressed by 
the misery of his late patient, and so perplexed about me that I 
longed to tell him I was not, although a most unhappy girl in 
some respects, the forlorn being he believed me to be; just as I 
longed to tell poor Sarah that day—-you remember, dearest Jack,— 
when you understood it all so quickly, without my having to - 
explain, and allowed me to give her the consolation that to the 
last she clung to. For, when the end was very near, she said to 
me words of most uncalled-for gratitude, and spoke of you as my 
“reward ”—as if anything I had ever done, or ever could do, were 
worthy of such a recompense as the love that is your free gift to 
poor me. 

‘You will like Dr. Chad so much when you know him. He is 
so quick, intelligent, and sympathetic. I have a picture in my 
mind of our going to see him together, and of his surprise, and 
quick piercing look at me, when he learns where the courage and 
serenity he so kindly praised me for during Sarah’s illness had 
their source and origin. I could tell him about the money, and of 
course that made things easier than if I had been in very pressing 
need ; but he pointed out to me that I must be very saving. I 
found he took a most serious view of my father’s probable line of 
action, and I conclude that he had heard a great deal from poor 
Sarah, or guessed at it himself, for he said he could only advise 
me to leave my father entirely out of my calculations for the 
future ; that he believed the step I had taken to be an irrevocable 
one, and that I should never hear of my father again. I cannot 
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quite believe this; he may not care to know anything about me 
now, but it will be different when you have come home, and I can 
tell him how happy my life is going to be. At least I will try to 
think that he will be glad. I suppose if I were to address a letter 
to him at the Post Office, Melbourne, it would reach him, because 
I am sure even from the little he said about my uncle Lewis that he 
is well known in the colony; but I will do nothing until I hear 
from you. 

‘ Dr. Chad not only thought that I ought to apply myself to some 
regular employment, but that I ought to do so at once, before any 
more of my money was spent; and he spoke to me of a friend of his 
in London, Miss Metge, the lady who is at the head of this house. 
Amy Silcote’s having married and gone to live in Scotland, as I 
told you in my last letter, has deprived me of the only acquaintance 
I had here; but as I must be among strangers in any case until 
you come back, it did not really signify very much. Of course I 
was always thinking in all things of what you would like and 
approve of, and although I sometimes felt frightened for a while, 
because we are both so young, and so far apart, and there is so 
great a disparity between us, I soon cheered up, remembering that 
nothing can really harm us, after the words you made me say that 
day. But it came into my mind that as I had to go among 
strangers for the time of your absence, and had to arrange about 
doing sc without being able to have your opinion and sanction, it 
would be well to use another name. Dr. Chad agrees with me in 
this, and he has recommended me to Miss Metge by my mother’s 
name, Margaret Warne. I found Jane Price very anxious on this 
point: she said several times that it was important to place 
myself quite out of my father’s reach; and as I could not tell her 
why I do not feel this so strongly as she does, I thought it best to 
acquiesce quietly. She is a good kind woman, but oh, so practical! 
I suppose it comes of her loneliness and hard work since her 
parents’ death. She has been very kind to me, and I can see that 
she feels and fears for me in the unknown world that lies before 
me. This made me wish that she could know; and yet I doubt 
whether she would understand it, if she did know; for she would 
think about the difficulties and the distance—all the things I think 
of too, but which cannot silence the hymn of thanksgiving that 
my heart is always singing. 

‘I need not say anything more about my stay at Bootle, or my 
journey up to London. Miss Metge met me at the ‘station. The 
Home is almost always full: the vacancy when Dr. Chad applied 
for me was a fortunate accident. Of course it is on my singing 
that I principally rely to get an engagement as companion toa 
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lady, for I should prefer that to being a governess. You must not 
mind it, dearest Jack, though I cannot expect you to like it; you 
must only think of the great misery we have escaped; you must 
only try to fancy what it would have been to come home, and then 
have to seek me at the far end of the world! I am working 
hard at my music; there is a good piano in the back parlour— 
though probably inferior to Miss Nestle’s “ beautiful piece of rose- 
wood ”—and I have the use of it, when Miss Metge is alone in the 
front parlour, which is her office. She likes to hear me sing. 
Nothing has come in my way as yet, and as I have never been 
companion to anybody—except poor Sarah—before, there may be 
some difficulty and delay; but I am comfortable here, and I have 
so much to think of always, that the time does not hang heavily 
upon my hands. Miss Metge has a great regard for Dr. Ciad; 
she will take pains to place me well on account of his recommenda- 
tion. We go out together in the evening, when she has time for 
a walk, and she is a wise and pleasant companion. In one sense 
she is as practical as Jane Price herself, but she is a gentlewoman, 
and very well informed. We talk much of the War, and the 
Eastern countries, and she has explained to me a great deal that I 
knew nothing about. We read the wonderful letters to the 


Times by Mr. Russell, and it is delightful to me when I find 
something in them that you have referred to, or have already told 
me. I think I understand the various * arms ” of the Service now, 
and I am quite familiar with the generals’ names, and the relative 
positions of the allied armies. I have a song—such rubbish as the 
music is !—about the English and French flags: each verse ends 
with— 


“ While their united standards wave 
O’er a united host.” 


There is a French lady here, who is very disdainful about this 
sentiment ; she sniffs expressively when the others ask me for “ The 
United Standards,” and is, I feel sure, secretly longing for a signal 
disgrace to befall “our” side. She is a strong Legitimist, and the 
success and prosperity of France are no causes of joy to her, 
because they are Imperial success and prosperity. That, Mr. Jack, 
is the way in which we women understand politics: party first, 
and the rest nowhere. I have learned a good deal about a good 
many things since I have been here. All the ladies in the Home 
are educated persons, and as we are strangers to each other, although 
We are thrown into a certain amount of daily companionship, 
we do not talk of our own affairs or those of other people, and 
there is some really good conversation, led and fed by Miss Metge. 
Our reading yesterday was the Zimes letter, dated May 11—the 
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same day on which you wrote to me—in which the arrival of the 
Duke of Cambridge and Marshal St. Arnaud at Gallipoli is 
announced, and Mr. Russell describes the review of the French 
troops. We were a party of quiet women, each of us with her 
private unshared troubles, I have no doubt, and the scene of the 
allied camps and their life was distant and strange to us, but the 
subject took hold of us all, not of me only, whose heart is at 
Gallipoli. Even Miss Rivers, a grey-haired young woman, with 
strength and nerves quite worn down by two years’ work with some 
dreadful little girls whose mamma would have it that each of them 
possessed a special gift, which was to be cultivated, but not con- 
sidered in the governess’s salary—even she cared to hear of that 
brilliant sight. How delighted you will all be when these letters 
go out to Gallipoli again, and you can follow the details of what 
you have seen en masse! Mr. Russell gives such hearty and 
generous praise to the French troops. I wonder whether you too 
have been struck with their gallant bearing, and “ the ready, dash- 
ing, serviceable look about the men, that justified the remark of one 
of the captains, ‘ We are ready as we stand to go on to St. Peters- 
burg this instant?’” What strange people the natives of the 
place must be! After reading of so fine, imposing, and absolutely 
novel a spectacle as that grand review and sham fight, with 
20,000 troops upon the opposing ridges of hills, the valley full of 
guns, and the columns extending upwards of eight miles, and won- 
dering where you were, and from what point you saw it, it has a 
singular effect to read that “ Gallipoli, with its fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, sent not a soul to gaze upon the splendid spectacle ; ” and 
that *¢ while there are six or seven French men-of-war anchored in 
their waters, while frigates and steamers and line-of-battle ships 
are passing up and down in continuous streams, waking up the 
echoes of the Dardanelles with endless salutes, not a being ever 
comes down to glance at the scene.” It affected our poor home- 
bound imagination very strongly, as we sat sewing, with our work- 
boxes hefore us, and Miss Metge read aloud to us that brilliant 
description of the great gathering of foreign warriors, of the indif- 
ferent Greeks, the imperturbable Turks, the English soldiery who 
“assisted” in large numbers, and the fine cortege of which Mr. 
Russell writes as a “wonderful vision of prancing horses and 
gorgeous caparisons, of gold and silver lace, of hussar, dragoon 
artillery, rifle, zouave, spahi, lancer, of officers of all arms.” If 
there was not to be any fighting, all this would be as delightful to 
read as a fairy tale; but when I think of what it is they are pre 
paring for with all this gorgeousness and grandeur, it makes me 
tremble. Nevertheless, I try to remember what you said to me 
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about what you.expected of me, and to be something like your 
ideal. Your dear and precious letter was sent on to me here by 
Jane Price. The sight of it made me quiver; the mingled joy 
and fear in which I constantly live seem to be doubled when I see 
your handwriting, and the date makes me realise—as, I am sure, 
the dates in my letters make you realise-—how widely we are parted, 
at what a distance each is following the track of the other’s life. 
I like that young Frenchman you tell me about, and I am glad 
you let him talk to you of his mother; you and I can understand 
him, just because neither of us ever knew what it was to have a 
mother. I am sure he is a fine young fellow, though not a big 
blue-eyed curly-haired hero like—someone. Tell me his name in 
your next letter. 

‘Almost the worst part of leaving the Farm was the impossi- 
bility of my doing as you especially desired me to do, with respect 
to the Squire. I told you of the visit poor Sarah and I paid Miss 
Nestle, and the dear, dear behaviour of Trotty Veck, but I did not 
tell you how much I grieved that I could not see the Squire. I 
suppose I must have seen him when I was a very small child, but 
never since; and when I knew that we were going away, I had a 
hope that even within the few intervening days he might come 
back to Bassett, and that I might chance to meet him. I think 
if he had come back, I should have invented some pretext to find 
myself in his presence; but his return was not even talked of. 
The ridiculous rumour of which I told you in my last was the 
latest so-called intelligence when we were leaving the Farm. It 
gives me a very lonely feeling to think that my Jack’s father 
would not know me, and I should not know him, if we were to 
meet in this big city ; and yet, no matter when or where we might 
meet, we should be thinking of the same person, the same place, 
the same circumstances ; we should be full of the same hopes and 
the same fears. How delightful it would be if Russia would give 
up and give in, and you could all come quietly homeagain! I sup- 
pose you will quite believe that you are very angry with me when 
you read that sentence ; no doubt it is foolish andignorant ; but I 
think it is a sentiment shared by most women, and that in reality 
we do not care a bit the more for you for being heroes. I do not 
mean that we are not proud and happy that you do your duty, but 
that is a different sort of feeling. I don’t think I want you, now, 
to look like one of the splendid officers in “ Tom Burke of Ours ”— 
but at first I did think a good deal about it, when you brought me 
the book, before you quite meant all the world to me. But what- 
ever you do, wherever you are, you will be always the same to me ; 
and though I cannot keep my promise to think of our betrothal 
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vow every day by the river-side at the Farm, and to renew it while 
the river shall run and the wind shall blow, I think of it here 
every day and all day, and renew it with my first waking thoughts 
when I open my eyes in the morning. 

‘I wonder how the Bassett woods are looking now, and whether 
there is anyone at the Farm who cares for the view from the 
turret-bower, or to look out of the window of the Dame's Parlour 
across the river and over the fields? I do not know who is there, 
Among them may be a girl like myself, and her happy fate may 
be coming to her over those fields and across that river. I wonder, 
if there be a girl there, whether she ever tries, as I did, to re- 
people the Dame’s Parlour-side, in her fancy, and to think out the 
lives of those who were in these rooms before her, in the old and 
the new times? When I used to have such fancies, how much 
astonished I should have been if I had seen a vision of myself as I 
am now—all alone in London, and waiting to go I know not whither, 
among strangers! but how much more astonished if in a vision I 
had seen you ! 

‘I leave my letter until to morrow. Good night, dearest 


Jack. 


‘I resume very late my daily delight of writing to you. A 


strange thing has happened to-day. A lady has engaged me as 
companion to her daughter, after having heard me sing and seen 
me only once. I did not know there was anyone in the front 
room with Miss Metge; I was playing and singing in the back. 
The lady, who had come to the Home to enquire about a com- 
panion for her daughter, took a fancy to my voice, and then, it 
seems, tome. Miss Metge having told her how much, or, rather, 
how little, she knew about me, she sent for me, and we had a 
private interview. She asked me whether I would mind going 
out of England, and said at once that she was quite satisfied with 
what she had heard, and did not require any recommendation 
beyond that of Dr. Chad. It is very strange and fortunate that 
what Miss Metge feared would be a great difficulty should be so 
easily gotten over. She took me out in her carriage, and ex- 
plained everything to me; and I cannot imagine anything of the 
kind more desirable than the position she offers me. But first, 
dearest Jack, I must tell you what she is like. She is not old at 
all, but her hair is quite white and beautifully glossy ; she has 
brown eyes, and a fresh complexion ; her figure is tall and stately ; 
her manner is very graceful, sweet, and simple, and I felt that I 
could be perfectly at ease with her, though it would be impossible 
not to be profoundly respectful too, and always conscious whea 
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with her of my own youth and insignificance. She has what I call 
a remarkably considering face; as if she thought a great deal, and 
very deeply. Two or three times while we were out she seemed 
to be carried away from the time and place by her thoughts, and 
would rouse herself with such a kind smile, and ask me something 
about myself. But this was not until we had talked over the 
matter, and come to an agreement. Her great anxiety is about 
her daughter, whether she will like me, and I shall like her. The 
chief requisite is that the young lady’s companion should play and 
. sing well; for she is extremely fond of music, and “ depends a 
great deal upon it,” the lady said. I don’t quite understand what 
she means by that. ‘ My wish js,” she said, ** that you should find 
a happy home with us, for as lng a time as it suits you to remain. 
Two young girls like yourself and my daughter—I may as well 
tell you at once she is very sweet and gentle, but not very intel- 
lectual—on an equality in every respect, as I should wish you to 
be, ought to be able to settle down into your own and each other's 
ways, and to be happy. At least,” she added quickly, and touch- 
ing my hand lightly with her own, “I think she may be quite 
happy, and you as nearly so as the fact that you are not with your 
own kin, and have a life-history apart from those around you, 
could permit you to be under any circumstances. Don’t imagine 
that I overlook or underrate this difference.” Having said this, 
she gave the conversation such a turn that I could not think she 
was expecting me to answer, and began to talk of the country around 
her house—a chateau, near Quimperlé, in Brittany—and of the 
journey thither. 

‘I wondered whether I should be expected to teach or study 
with the young lady, who is about my own age; but I found there 
are to be no lessons; nothing but general companionship and 
music. I am glad I am going to Brittany. I have read and 
heard a great deal about that loyal and faithful province of 
France. My une@le had a number of books that treated of 
Brittany, and liked the wild mournful music of the Bretons too; 
he used to say it was the only French music that had any soul 
in it. 

‘The daughter is not at home. During her mother’s absence 
she is staying on a visit with a neighbour, a French lady. I 
am to be sent over to my new abode under escort of an English 
maid, and the old French man-servant, who is what my uncle 
would have called “ quite a character,” profoundly respectful, but 
almost fatherly in his ways towards his mistress, and evidently in- 
capable of having an interest apart from hers. His name is 
Grégoire, and he reminds me of stories that I have read about 
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the faithfulness of old family servants in the French Revolution, 
The lady has to remain in London for some little time longer, on 
business. She said very kindly that she should like her daughter 
to make my acquaintance with as little delay as possible, and, if 
I did not mind, she wished my engagement to date from the 
actual day. I agreed to this, of course, and she took me back to 
the Home. I felt rather confused, but very thankful for such 
an unhoped-for way out of my difficulties. “I hope you will be 
pleased, dearest Jack. Is it not strange how soon and how com- 
pletely all the face of one’s life may change without one’s own _ 
agency ? When I think of the day that first brought you before my 
eyes—how short a time ago!——_how my life seemed all fixed and dark, 
and how in every respect it is totally changed, I grow bewildered, 
and should be frightened by the feeling that one is so helpless in one’s 
own fate, only that mine has been so much more than merciful, so 
beneficent, in giving me to you. It seems so long ago since the 
time when I used to steal away to the solitude of the Dame’s 
Parlour and take breath,“as I suppose a swimmer in the sea takes 
breath to meet the on-coming wave. It seems as if it must have 
been in another life, in a different world, that I had only one 
friend, and would have been thankful at any moment to look at 
her in her coffin. Until I hear from you that you are satisfied I 
shall not be content; but I do think I have done the best thing 
that I could under the circumstances, and there is something so 
sweet and kind in the lady’s manner that I feel I shall not be 
lonely or unhappy in her house. I wonder, dearest Jack, whether 
if she proved to be very kind to me, and that her daughter liked 
me, and we got on well together, you would allow me to tell her 
my true story? But, of course, it is absurd even to put such 
a thing before you, when I have no more than a first impression 
to go upon. 

‘Miss Metge is greatly pleased, and has said a great deal to 
me about the lady, who is an old friend of hers. She feels con- 
vinced that I shall be very happy in “ my new home,” and that I 
shall suit the position. I hope so. 

‘I had thought of posting this letter to-morrow, but on con- 
sideration I will keep it over until I have more of my story to tell 
you. I was unfortunately forced to make my last so gloomy, that 
I want this one to reassure and cheer you as much as possible. I 
am to leave London on the day after to-morrow. The English 
maid is to come in the morning, to help me to get ready for the 
journey. We are to stop two nights on the way. I do believe I 
have not yet told you that the lady’s name is Vivian. Her 
daughter, Sybil, is her only child, Madame Vivian is half French ; 
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her mother was a Frenchwoman. Now I have told you all I know, 
dearest Jack, and I must lay down my pen for the present. 


‘All is ready; but I have not had time to add a line to this 
until now, when it is very late at night, and I am tired. Madame 
Vivian came here this afternoon, and had a long talk with Miss 
Metge.. Nothing can exceed the kindness and consideration of all 
her arrangements for me. I fancy she is a very clever woman, 
though I am hardly a judge of the indications of talent, and it 
may be that she is only unlike any one whom I have had an 
opportunity of knowing. Perhaps the ladies whom you know—the 
people who go to Trescoe Park, for instance—may all have that 
calm, dignified manner, and that clear, rapid way of judging and 
deciding ; but it is quite new to me, and very delightful. It 
would seem to all but yourself an impertinence for me to pro- 
nounce at all upon anyone so much my superior as Madame 
Vivian; but to you I may say that when I have tried to picture 
to myself a woman of genius I have thought of some such person 
as she iss My notion of a woman of genius is one to whom the 
subjects that are distant from and strange to us common folk are 
near and familiar; to whom difficult things are easy; whose 
thoughts are lofty, and away from self; and to whom the petty 
desires and spites, occupations and interests that fill up the exist- 
ence of ordinary beings, would be of no more importance than the 
doings of an ant-colony in an anthill. I cannot but wish that 
Madame Vivian were coming to France with me; it would be so 
much easier ; but I must not complain, everything has gone so well 
hitherto. She did not say for how long she expected to remain in 
London, but spoke vaguely of business that was detaining her. 
The young lady must be pretty, if the likeness, which her mother 
wears in a locket and showed me to-day, be not a flattering one. 
She has large, solemn, dark eyes, and regular features. 

‘ This letter is all fullof myself. It is not because I have been 
thinking a thought less of you than I am always thinking, but 
because I know that you will want to learn everything that has 
occurred. With what anxiety I shall await your approval of what 
I have done! ; 

‘Little as we see and hear in this quiet place, we can feel that the 
attention of the town is fixed on the army and its doings. Every 
scrap of news is precious, and sometimes I can hardly refrain from 
letting the people know how much everything that concerns the 
war means tome. When I lived in London with my uncle and 
aunt I never looked at a newspaper; I used to wonder how any- 
one could take an interest in politics and police cases, and I thought 
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all newspapers were made up of those topics. Now I read the 
papers eagerly, and even the political side of the war interests me, 
I shall not be so ignorant when you come home as I used to be, 
When you come home! I keep my heart and courage up with 
those words. They seem to be written in the air, and my eyes are 
always fixed on them; I should stumble and fall if I looked 
away from them for a moment. 

‘The kind of life I am going to is so unknown that I cannot 
even speculate upon it. I can only make up my mind todo my 
best, and I hope there will be a great deal to do. It is pleasant 
that Madame Vivian’s house is an old one; it is not, I dare say, in 
the least like the Dame’s Parlour-side ; but it has had people living 
and dying in it for a long, long time, and I don’t think I could ever 
care for any house that had not. 

* Good night, dearest Jack. Good-bye for the present. I will 
close this up, take it with me, and add to it some account of my 
journey, Until then, and for ever, I am your own 

‘M. W.’ 

Miss Metge was in good spirits. She heartily liked Margaret 
Warne, and it was a real satisfaction to her to be able to serve or 
gratify Dr. Chad. With unexpected ease and celerity she had 
carried out his wishes ; Miss Warne was on her way to the Chateau 
de la Dame Blanche, and she felt a pleasant conviction that the 
experiment would turn out well. Miss Metge was awaiting the 
arrival of Madame Vivian, with whom she was going to the Adelphi 
Theatre, where the good old dramas were still being acted, under 
the auspices of Mr. Webster and Madame Celeste, by players whom 
to remember is a delight. Adorned with a red opera-cloak, which 
was the correct thing for theatre dress at that period, Miss Metge 
sat at the window in the front parlour, where she could keep an 
eye on the gate and yet beguile the time with the newspaper. 

The Times had just then begun to expose, through its 
special correspondent, the shortcomings of the transport and 
medical services in the East; to formulate that famous indict- 
ment to which the ‘ food for powder’ that does not count, the poor 
unnamed fighting man, has since owed much mitigation of the 
misery that is as old as time and war. 

As Madame Vivian’s carriage was conveying them to the 
Strand, the friends talked about the special correspondent’s 
revelations, and Miss Metge remarked that the postal muddle was 
also a grave calamity, and equally disgraceful to the authorities. 

‘ There is no postmaster at Gallipoli,’ Mr. Russell had recently 
written, ‘nor any person to take care of our letters there. For 
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example, if a letter is put into the post-office in England, directed 
to “A. B., British Forces, Gallipoli, or Constantinople, via Mar- 
seilles,” it is put into the Gallipoli bag. The bag is opened by the 
French postmaster at Gallipoli, and the letters are left lying in a 
heap till called for. It is obvious that this is a hardship upon the 
officers and men who have left Gallipoli and gone up to Scutari.’ 

‘Fancy having the misery of uncertainty about one’s letters 
added to all the rest,’ said Miss Metge impatiently. 

‘ Yes, answered her companion sadly ; ‘it makes it much worse 
for people at home, too. I suppose there will really be some serious 
attempt made to remedy so unnecessary a hardship.’ 

This was but a trivial incident of the day, and neither of the 
speakers remembered it; but the postal muddle at Gallipoli was 
destined to produce results of grave importance to one of them. 


Cuarter XVI. 
THE CHATEAU DE RASTACQ, 


In more than one recent record of travel in Brittany, the palm 
of beauty is assigned to the ancient town of Quimperlé in the pro- 
vince of Finistére. All around the old, formerly circumvallated, 
town, in the valley through which the rivers Elle and Isole flow, 
lies a beautiful country; not waiting in the grandeur that abounds 
in the land of dolmen and menhir; but without the brown-hued 
desolation that characterises a large portion of Le Morbihan. The 
air of antiquity still hangs about (juimperlé, although its old 
monuments are all destroyed, and the successive tragedies of its 
long history are no longer to be traced in the frowning fortresses 
and venerable churches that witnessed them. Of these, only one 
old tower remains, marking the site of the ancient walls, and 
giving a touch of antique majesty and meaning to the Rue du 
Chiteau, whose picturesque length stretches between the two rivers 
that mingle lower down in the valley. 

Thirty years ago Quimperlé still boasted a grand relic of the 
ancient time in its Abbaye de la Sainte Croix, which was rebuilt 
in 1049 by Alain Caignart, Count of Cornouaille, whose tomb was 
piously preserved in the crypt throughout seven peaceful centuries 
until the desecrating days of the Revolution. But the Count of 
Cornouaille himself had come late in the history of the ancient 
sanctuary, which in the sixth century was the hermitage of 
Gunthiern, Those who travel through Brittany now, and linger 
at Quimperlé, behold only a restoration of the Abbaye in imitation 
of its ancient form ; for the church was destroyed in 1862, when it 
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was tndergoing repair, by the falling of the central tower, and 
only the old crypt remains. Where the great Abbaye Blanche 
once stood, a centre of Dominican learning, the traveller of to-day 
finds the inn of the Lion d’Or, with a quaint ‘ Montmorency’ of 
pollarded trees in front of it, and no trace of the old building 
remaining except one doorway. But for all this there is a rest- 
ful air of ancientness in the place that does not depend upon the 
presence of ruins; and the sunny, shady peacefulness of the upper 
town, once the Ville Close, consorts well with the visions of the 
past that come to the sojourner there. The outlook over the 
beautiful environs of Quimperlé is a revelation of loveliness, 
especially when the town has been approached by the rude and 
sombre route through Le Morbihan. 

To the south lies the forest of Carnoét, its grand extent mark- 
ing the horizon with a dark outline. Over it the sky sharply 
bends its steely blue; through it the united rivers flow down- 
ward to the Bay of the Forest in one mingled stream called the 
Laita, and it is rich in the wild and beautiful legends of the 
province. In its most distant recesses lie the grey and grass- 
grown ruins of the Abbey of St. Maurice, a noble structure, whose 
doorway bore the proud, vain legend, ‘ Cette maison durera jus- 
qu’a ce que la fourmi ait bu la mer, et que la tortue ait fait le tour 
du monde.’ And the moral is that of Baalbec, or the Sphinx; 
the ant still drinks, the tortoise still travels; but where are the 
great monuments, and where the men who raised them? In the 
twelfth century Duke Conan built this one, now represented by 
a cluster of ruins, for the praise of God and to the honour of St. 
Maurice. There are yet other traces of ancient buildings in the 
great forest of Carnoét, and by the side of the Stream of Gladness 
(for this, some say, is the meaning of Laita) fragments of a massive 
wall reveal the site of an ancient castle of the dukes of Brittany, 
once the abode of the terrible ‘ Barbe bleue ’ Comorre.' 

At a short distance from that part of the edge of the forest 
where stands the old Knights Templars’ church, wherein mass is 
said but once a year—on Whitsunday, the occasion of ‘The 
Pardon of the Birds ’—there dwelt in a chateau, which might 
have pretended to antiquity in another province, but for Brittany 
was deplorably modern, a widowed lady named Madame de 
Rastacq. The former chateau of greystone, with its narrow corps 
de logis, prim, turreted, leaden-roofed wings, and numerous 
strait lozenge-paned windows, which were lighted up at sun- 
down with the departing rays, and shone like a beacon on a bill, 
stood on a flat plateau, with sloping ground in front of it forming 


1 See Mrs, Macquoid’s ‘ Through Brittany,’ 
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at its edge one bank of a brawling, foaming little tributary 
stream that flashed like snow and silver through the landscape. 
The ornamental grounds were not extensive, and, although the 
roughness and untidiness that are features of Brittany as charac- 
teristic as its costumes—all unaltered thirty years ago—were 
much modified in the case of the Chateau de Rastacq, it had a 
certain bareness and formality of aspect in the front view that 
was not altogether relieved by the sweep of the forest: at the back 
of the house. A formal piece of water, with a leaden fountain of 
heavy and tasteless design in the middle, was divided by a railing 
with a tall gate in it from a flat and formal parterre, and beyond 
that was the wide perron roofed in by a marquise. The latter 
was an innovation due to the Parisian taste of Madame de Rastacq. 

Under the summer sun, shining on hill and plain, forest 
and river, the leaden-capped turrets of the chateau were turned to 
silver, the glass roof of the marquise glittered, the water in the 
pond became a sheet of crystal, the formal flower-beds in the 
parterre glowed with glorious colour, and the factewr, trudging 
wearily up the woodside road with the letters for the chateau, put 
alittle extra fatigue into his gait on perceiving that a young 
lady was on the look-out for him at the small door in the grille. 
The chateau was at the far end of his walk, and a chope of rough 
heady cider as his guerdon was the almost invariable rule. The 
factewr, a good specimen of the sturdy saturnine Breton peasant, 
whose attire—the traditional costume of the country, loose 
trousers and cartwheel hat inclusive—was thickly powdered with 
the dust of the roads, was too well accustomed to this hospitable 
attention to take much note of it. The presence of Mademoiselle 
indicated, however, a probable gift of a small coin at the least, 
perhaps a large one, for Daniel Grosset had a packet for the young 
lady herself{—and money is only less dear to the Breton than to 
the Norman soul. Daniel's expectations were realised ; the young 
lady on the look-out for him at the grille joyfully received the 
packet which he handed to her, and gave him a pourboire so 
liberal that the habitual seriousness of his dark face was relieved 
for a moment by something like a smile. Returning to the 
perron, she seated herself on one of the broad steps and began to 
read the welcome letter. 

While ‘Mademoiselle’ was thus engaged, a second figure, 
emerging from the open door, appeared upon the scene. The new 
comer was a small, slight, elderly woman, of remarkable elegance 
of figure and deportment, richly but appropriately dressed, with a 
closer observance of the prevailing mode than might have been 
looked for in a region so remote from the centre of fashion; but 
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who could never have been otherwise than plain in her first youth, 
or even in her second—a period frequently more favourable to 
Frenchwomen’s looks than early girlhood. Madame de Rastacq was 
not Breton, but Parisian, and as a young woman she had success- 
fully practised the art of charming without beauty—an art essen- 
tially Parisian, although ‘le plus joli laideron’ of the Second 
Empire was Austrian. Her features were insignificant, her small, 
deep-set eyes, shrewd of expression and singularly quick of glance, 
were of an indefinite colour, her complexion was evenly dark and 
sallow, her thick black hair had never been lustrous, and only the 
perfectly white and even teeth redeemed her face from positive 
ugliness. Madame de Rastacq descended the steps with a light 
tread, and smilingly laid her still beautiful hand on the shoulder 
of * Mademoiselle.’ 

‘So you have got your letter, Sybille,’ she said, in French that 
was as purely Parisian as her gown and her cap. ‘ And now you 
will be tranquil. Eh! the dear mother writes much !’ 

‘Does she not?’ said Sybil Vivian, rising; ‘and it is all so 
good. Mama makes such charming plans.’ 

Madame de Rastacq cast a sharp glance at the papers in the 
young lady’s hand. 

‘Do they include her comin 
me ?’ 

‘No; she cannot return for some time yet. She has an affair 
to arrange which is dragging itself, and she must wait to complete 
it. But I will read her English into our language for you. Did 
you come to call me to breakfast, dear Madame ?’ 

‘Yes; and here comes Jean to reproach us with the cooling of 
our cutlets.’ 

Madame de Rastacq and her guest entered the house. No one 
could have detected under the easy politeness of the elder lady’s 
manner, perfect in its mingling of familiarity and attention, the 
secret apprehensions that were besetting her, with respect to a 
design of her own on which she was seriously bent. She wasa clever 
woman in her way and in her degree, but she was narrow in her 
views, devoid of high-mindedness herself, and incapable of recog- 
nising it in others. Not only was she firmly persuaded that the 
chief object in life of Madame Vivian was to ‘ marry ’ her daughter, 
but her estimate of the good sense and maternal virtue of her 
wealthy, worthy, but withal somewhat mysterious neighbour would 
have been seriously lessened had she been convinced that she was 
in error. The whole duty of the mother of a daughter was com- 
prehended in ‘marrying her;’ it would be impossible that even 
the misfortune of Madame Vivian’s half-English blood and breed- 
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ing could have obscured her sense of right in that matter. Two 
points on which the mind of Madame de Rastacq was exercised 
were, respectively, the unaccountable seclusion in which a lady of 
such manifestly easy fortune chose to live, with a daughter to 
marry who would presumably be much the better for seeing and 
being seen by society, and the entire silence that was maintained 
by her mother on the subject of Sybil’s dot. The first was, 
after all, a harmless eccentricity ; and however puzzling it might 
be to Madame de Rastacq, it was distinctly fortunate, because 
the success of her own design in reference to her Anglo-French 
neighbours depended upon their continued residence in the vicinity 
of Quimperlé. The second was very annoying, not only because it 
was contrary to custom, but because it gave rise to an uncomfort- 
able sense of insecurity. That detestable liberty in the disposition 
of their own property which English people were unhappily suffered 
to enjoy, might exert itself injuriously in the case of Mademoiselle 
Vivian. It was possible that the fortune, of whose importance 
there could be no doubt, was all her mother’s, and at her mother’s 
ultimate disposal, and that she might not be inclined to doter Sybil 
with proportionate liberality ; especially as she participated in the 
absurd English ideas of love and marriage—an effect of her mixed 
parentage that could not be too fervently deplored. 

Madame de Rastacq had entertained particular views respect- 
ing the residents at the Chateau de la Dame Blanche from an 
early period of her acquaintance with them. That acquaintance 
had been made after due inquiry, and by the advice of M. ’Abbé 
Foix, curé of a small parish in the environs of Quimperlé, an 
ecclesiastic whose savow vivre and savoir faire, without any 
detriment to his piety, might have fulfilled the requirements of a 
more important sphere of action. The mother was half English, 
but the daughter was virtually French. Sybil had never been in 
England; she spoke English fluently indeed, but not by prefer- 
ence; her graceful ways and passive obedience were French. 
There was about the dark-eyed daughter of Madame Vivian none 
of the independence of opinion and action which Madame de Ras- 
tacq especially disliked, because it was so English. There was no 
personal reason why Madame de Rastacq should not ‘ marry’ her 
only son Réné to the young lady of the Chateau de la Dame 
Blanche, and there was, presumably, a very sufficient pecuniary 
motive for making up the match if possible. That ‘ presuma- 
bly’ was the crux, and at present Madame de Rastacq was bent 
upon removing it. 

When, like the sublime scapegrace of the ‘ Tale of Two Cities,’ 
Madame de Rastacq ‘looked over her cards,’ she noted some very 
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good ones in her hand. The widowhood of Madame Vivian was 
one. A feeling against second marriages has always been strong 
amongst French people of condition—its modification is one of 
the notes of radical change in these latter days—and the possible 
second marriage of Madame Vivian had never been reckoned by 
Madame de Rastacq among the chances against her scheme, 
There had not been anything to suggest such a notion in the 
course of the five years’ residence of the handsome widow at her 
secluded Breton chateau. She received visits from the very few 
families who resided within visiting distance, and her relations 
with the townspeople, especially the poor, were friendly ; but of the 
outside world she saw but little. Thirty years ago tourists in 
Brittany were few; there was no Mrs. Macquoid to tell them 
what to see and how to see it; and although Madame Vivian’s 
hospitality was occasionally claimed by a savant or an artist, this 
occurred but rarely. The next good card was the gentle and 
pliant disposition of Sybil. Had she been a different kind of girl, 
had she been more of a ‘ Meess anglaise, it would have made no 
difference in the purpose of Madame de Rastacy, but it might 
have considerably modified the methods by which that purpose 
was to be achieved, and given her son a good deal of trouble. 
She had, however, nothing at all of that kind to apprehend. The 
affair would pass perfectly en régle, so soon as the two mothers, 
as high contracting powers, were agreed upon it. Réné de Ras- 
tacq and Sybil Vivian had already met—that too was, however, 
only a detail—and the gentleman, who was aware of his mother's 
plan, and coolly considered it wne idée comme wne wutre, as he 
should of course be obliged se ranger sooner or later, had been 
pleased to declare that she was tres bien. There was no evidence 
that Sybil Vivian had formed any opinion about Réné de Rastacq, 
that she ever thought of him at all; but this too was as it should 
be, and to be expected of so well brought up a young lady. 

Not bad cards; but there were others that Madame de Rastacq 
liked less. These were Madame Vivian’s expedition to England, 
and the indications of serious business by which it had been pre- 
ceded. She had come to a knowledge of the latter through Sybil’s 
disclosure of her discontent at her mother’s preoccupation and 
absence of mind, and her own exile from Madame Vivian’s presence 
for unreasonable spells of companionship with that unmitigated 
failure Miss Litton. Thereupon Madame de Rastacq had played 
a very good card, by inviting Sybil to her house during the absence 
of Madame Vivian. She could always make herself agreeable to 
anybody with but little trouble; she liked the girl ; here was an 
opportunity of acquiring influence over Sybil, and strengthening 
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her position with Madame Vivian. The invitation was gratefully 
accepted ; the failure was properly conveyed back to England ; but 
Madame de Rastacq very soon found that, whatever might be the 
business on which Sybil’s mother had gone, she had not imparted 
it to her daughter. Sybil’s frank, easy, rather inconsequent way 
of talking made the extracting from her of anything in her power 
to tell, a process contemptibly easy to a woman like Madame de 
Rastacq, who would have made a figure in the high-art era of 
diplomacy. 

In the present instance she made the primary mistake of 
supposing that Madame Vivian must necessarily regard the 
‘marrying’ of Sybil as she herself regarded the ‘ marrying’ of 
Réné, and narrowing her considerations to the point of whether 
she should conduct the transaction on the French or on the English 
system. If she meant to adopt the former, the expedition to 
England became invested with alarming significance; for the 
whole matter might be arranged without its being thought 
necessary or expedient to say anything about it to Sybil, and her 
mother might return to announce that she was to be married out 
of hand. If Madame Vivian meant to adopt the latter, the expe- 
dition to England might, in that connection, signify nothing at 
all, and Madame de Rastacq might prepare Sybil to fall in love 
with Réné (according to the odious English fashion and phrase) on 
his return, covered with glory, from the campaign against Russia. 

A more favourable subject for such an experiment than the 
fair young girl who faced Madame de Rastacq at the primly-set- 
out table, formally placed in the exact middle of a salle & manger 
of the dreary order of French furnishing and arrangement, it would 
not have been easy to find. Sybil Vivian was, in all the ways of 
the world, 

An unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised. 

Her mind was not uncultivated, but it was neither expansive nor 
independent; her disposition was trusting and romantic; her 
heart was untouched ; her fancy was free. A human being more 
ignorant of evil, more unsuspicious of guile, more incapable of 
comprehending interested motives, or arriving at any knowledge 
of ‘seems,’ could not exist ; nor one who would be more helpless 
if brought in contact with the hard realities of life outside a home 
as effectually sheltered from them as the Happy Valley of Prince 
Rasselas. 

The wisest of us is not wise all round. Madame Vivian, 
although she profited by the lessons of life in her own person, had 
not escaped from the delusion that so readily besets those whose 
hearts are garnered up in their children; the fond folly which 
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believes that life may be made something quite different for those 
children, their experience purged of sorrow, and the fatal sisters 
cheated of their universal toll. Perhaps the fact that she was a 
weaver of fictions, and lived much in a world of imagination, was 
chiefly accountable for this flaw in her armour of good sense, and 
for the bright halo of delight and sweet content that always in her 
fancy surrounded her daughter. In her hand was the wand of 
a magician ; it conferred or withheld the hearts’ desire of those 
whom the wielder of it summoned up from phantasmal realms, 
and it may be that she had come to wave it outside the sphere of 
its proper action, and to look for its spiriting in the hard actual 
world. She could summon up beautiful images of girlhood, set 
them in her pages, crown them with glory and honour, enrich 
them with love, fortune, happiness; or gently withdraw them from 
a world that did not appreciate or might fail to satisfy them, by 
that beneficent expedient of early and poetical death which was 
not absolutely forbidden to the novelist thirty years ago. Neither 
psychology nor physiology had held its terrors over the story-tellers 
of those days. It was, however, for her daughter, not concerning 
her, that Madame Vivian allowed delusions to possess her. Sybil 
was in reality nearly what her mother believed her to be. 

A cordial friendship subsisted between Madame Vivian and 
Madame de Rastacq, although they were totally unlike each 
other in all but one particular, the devotion of each to her only 
child. The design cherished by Madame de Rastacq could not 
have been made to appear to her to be traitorous to friendship. 
She would have declared that the only reason why it had not 
been avowed from the first was the leaven of English prejudice in 
the otherwise fine and éclairé character of Madame Vivian. It 
was necessary to manage her a little in her own interests, benevo- 
lently to scheme for the occasion of bestowing upon her the 
privilege and blessing of such an establishment for her daughter. 

It was, therefore, with an untroubled conscience that Madame 
de Rastacq played her game, and she had already won a trick or 
two. Her young guest’s imagination was impressed with the 
idea of the gallant young soldier, parted from the mother, whose 
love for him was ever manifest in a thousand nameless ways. The 
whole house was full of Réné, and Sybil’s interest was aroused by 
the family traditions of the De Rastacqs. The Chateau de Rastacq 
was a dull and formal dwelling in comparison with her mother’s 
handsome country house. The latter stood at the head of the 
grand pass known as La Roche du Diable, commanding a mag- 
nificent view of that superb scene, and was beautified with taste 
which exceptional circumstances had enabled her mother to 
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indulge very fully. The former, however, possessed attractions 
for Sybil such as the latter did not boast, in that it had a 
family history. The armour that adorned the entrance hall, the 
portraits framed in the panels which lined the corridors, the 
heavy articles of plate, some displayed upon the black oak buffet 
in the dining-room, others reposing in old coffers bearing the 
arms and initials of the family well rounded and softened off by 
time, the collection of old china, not very large nor particularly 
beautiful, but undeniably authentic, and all linked with the 
ancestral fortunes of the family—there was not an adventitious 
cup or platter in the whole lot—all these had a significance 
other than that of the beautiful things of the same kind which 
abounded in her mother’s house. Among the latter she might 
wander at will, disposing them as she liked, having but a vague 
idea of their value, and making up any stories about them that 
occurred to her; but she could never associate them with the 
house itself, or with the history of any one belonging to herself ir. 
the present or the past. The rich and rare arms, the fine old 
pictures, the objects of gold and silver work, the Oriental porce- 
lain, and the gems of ceramic art from all European countries 
that made her mother’s house a wonder, had been brought thither 
only recently, and were merely purchased things, like the bread 
the household ate and the clothes that Sybil wore. Among her 
mother’s and her own possessions ancestry was not. The only 
kinsman Sybil had ever known was a great-uncle whom she 
had seen a few times when she was a child, and who was dead 
now. She had never heard anything about her father’s family 
Her mother and herself were alone in the world, without a 
history. 

‘The world’ had no clear, precise, or terrible meaning to 
Sybil. Her experience was almost as limited as that of Hans 
Christian Anderssen’s ‘ugly duckling,’ who, having made its way 
through the hedge, ‘ found itself in the wide, wide world.’ She 
was as yet on the safe side of the hedge, and only the eyes of her 
fancy, fed by the stores of her mother’s mind, and aided by the 
only novels she had read—those of Sir Walter Scott—had peered 
through it. 

Sybil was very happy at the Chiteau de Rastacq. Love and 
*ndulgence formed her accustomed atmosphere; her sky was not 
changed, nor her mind either, when she left for a while the 
brighter and more luxurious Chateau de la Dame Blanche. 

The apprehension which Sybil’s words had inspired was 
unfounded, as Madame de Rastacq speedily discovered, when, 
after their excellent déjewner, the young lady, in fulfilment of her 
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promise, put her mother’s letter into French for the benefit of 
her hostess. It was characteristic of the latter that she had not 
acquired even an elementary knowledge of the English language 
during her intimate association with Madame Vivian, and that 
it would never have occurred to her to avail herself of that 
opportunity. 

Madame Vivian’s letter was simply the history of her meeting 
with Miss Warne and of the subsequent arrangements. Sybil was 
pleased and excited at the idea of the arrival of the stranger, and 
her own unusual importance on this occasion, for her mother 
wished her to return to the Chateau de la Dame Blanche as soon 
as possible after the arrival of Miss Warne, and to endeavour to 
make her feel happy and at home. 

At the latter portion of Madame Vivian’s directions to her 
daughter, the expressive eyebrows of Madame de Rastacq met in 
a decided frown. Here was an instance of her friend’s unaccount- 
able departure from custom ; of that deplorable originality which 
was the most marked result of her English breeding. Two young 
girls to be left to their own devices, without any surveillance! it 
was altogether unheard of. And the headstrong folly of Madame 
Vivian’s selecting a companion for her daughter at least ten years 
too young for the position, simply because she happened to sing 
well! was there ever anything more English? That she should 
think her daughter required a companion at all was a cause of 
offence to Madame de Rastacq ; it was a result of the engrossing 
studies to which she so needlessly devoted herself; but for those 
long hours passed among books and papers, Sybil would need no 
other society than her mother’s. 

With such tenacity did Madame de Rastacq cling to her 
cherished purpose, that she had insensibly come to regard Sybil 
much more in the light of her daughter-in-law than in that of 
Madame Vivian’s daughter, and she was positively impatient of 
the solicitude with which Sybil’s mother guarded against her losing 
the habit of speaking English, and kept her supplied with English 
books. The young lady had no great love of books; and Réné de 
Rastacq’s wife would have no occasion to speak any language but 
Réné’s. 

‘That will be charming,’ said Sybil, unconscious of the elder 
lady’s disapprobation. ‘Grégoire is to come for me. I hope 
Mademoiselle Warne likes to walk out a great deal, and loves dogs 
and birds and flowers.’ 

‘It will be the duty of your companion to like what you like, 
and to accommodate herself to you,’ said Madame de Rastacq, in 
a dry tone. 
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‘Mademoiselle Litton did not think so. She hated walking; 
she always believed every dog she saw was bent upon biting her; 
she did not know a blackbird from a sparrow-hawk, and flowers 
made her head ache. She cared for nothing but eating, and could 
talk with pleasure of nothing but lords and ladies. I hope 
Mademoiselle Warne does not know any. I am so tired of them. 
How soon do you think she will arrive ?’ 

‘Much sooner than I wish, Sybille, since she is to take you 
from me,’ answered Madame de Rastacq, in the caressing tone that 
she reserved for Sybil only, ‘in three or four days at the latest. 
I am glad, however, that you will not have to leave me until after 
the next news from Scutari comes in. You will like to hear what 
Réné has to say?’ 

‘Yes, yes, indeed,’ answered Sybil, with satisfactory alacrity ; 
‘it is so interesting, and M. le Capitaine writes so well.’ 

Sybil Vivian had some of the defects of an only and idolised 
child; among them a natural and easy conviction that the feelings 
which engrossed and the subjects which interested her must be 
engrossing and interesting to those about her, while she sometimes 
failed to return the taken-for-granted sympathy in kind. Her 
mother had occasionally put her shortcomings in this respect 
before her, and although she was not generally observant, she 
did just now perceive that Madame de Rastacq was not parti- 
cularly interested in her speculations concerning the new-comer, to 
whom that lady alluded once or twice as Madame Vivian’s oiseau 
bleu. Sybil’s perception did not go to the extent of detecting in 
this a slight shade of ridicule of her mother’s supposed impulsive- 
ness, but it checked her, and made her a little uncomfortable. 
Madame de Rastacq made a small mistake in her play there. 
Sybil resolved to keep off the subject, to be as cheerful as 
possible, to talk to Madame de Rastacq about the family stories, 
portraits, and legends; also about M. le Capitaine, and to wait 
for the coming of Grégoire very patiently, and with ‘that true 
politeness which is consideration for every feeling of those with 
whom we are,’ inculcated by her mother’s precept and example. 
But she ardently hoped that Grégoire’s coming would not be long 
delayed, and she read her mother’s letter over and over again, 
almost as often and attentively as though it had been one of those 
love-letters which the deplorable perverseness of English customs 
permits young persons to receive. 

Sybil’s patience was destined to a more protracted trial than 
she had foreseen. A whole week elapsed, and Grégoire had not 
made his appearance, driving Madame Vivian’s handsome gray 
ponies in the London-built open carriage which was still an object 
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of curiosity in the neighbourhood. Neither did the long-haired 
facteur in the loose trousers and the cartwheel hat bring any more 
letters for Mademoiselle to the Chateau de Rastacq. The ex- 
pected letter of M. le Capitaine duly arrived, and made an agreeable 
diversion. Not so agreeable, however, as it might have been, had 
M. le Capitaine been in better spirits at the time of writing it; 
for it admitted that there was a great deal of sickness among the 
troops in the allied camps, and it recorded one or two losses which 
affected M. le Capitaine a good deal. There had not been any 
fighting as yet ; but the ugly realities of war, its sufferings of the 
baser sort, its wasteful casualties, wringing many hearts, yet hardly 
counting and readily overlooked in the great sum of its gigantic 
misery, had already befallen the hosts under the united standards. 

A day after the expiry of the week, Madame de Rastacq and 
Sybil were sitting together in the salon, the former working 
steadily at a large piece of embroidery for church uses, the latter 
frankly idle, and lost in contemplation of the beauty of a snow- 
white kitten that was curled up on her knees. A servant entered 
the room and, presenting a letter to Madame de Rastacq, said : 

‘A man on horseback has just brought this.’ Sybil at the 
other end of the long room did not hear what was said, and took 
no notice until Madame de Rastacq called to her. Then she 
looked up and perceived that something had happened. She set 
the kitten down, and hastily approached Madame de Rastacq. 

‘Whatis it? News from home?’ 

‘Yes. Mademoiselle Warne has been at the chateau for 
two days—but the maid is ill—here, you had better read what 
she says.’ 

Wondering, Sybil read the following, written in rather stiff, 
but correct French. 

‘ Madame,—I venture to address you, being in great perplexity. 
Mademoiselle Vivian is, I am aware, prepared for my arrival here, 
and is expecting that the carriage shall be sent for her, according 
to instructions. I have taken it upon myself to postpone sending 
for her in consequence of the unfortunate illness of Eliza Blount, 
the English maid who has been engaged to wait on Mademoiselle 
Vivian, and who accompanied me from London. She was appar- 
ently well at the beginning of our journey, but soon showed signs 
of indisposition, and arrived here so ill that Grégoire at once sent 
for Dr. Renouf, who pronounces the malady to be fever, although 
he cannot yet say of what kind. At present the case is not alarm- 
ing. I have written to Madame Vivian, and Grégoire has secured 
the services of a person capable of helping me in the necessary 
eare of the patient. This woman’s name is Jeanne Penhoél; Gré- 
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goire tells me she is well known to Mademoiselle Vivian. I 
entertain no doubt, Madame, that you will not permit Made- 
moiselle Vivian to return home under the present circumstances, 
and I beg to assure you and also Mademoiselle Vivian that I will 
do all in my power for the sick woman. Dr. Renouf is satisfied 
with me, and has sanctioned my writing to you. Grégoire would 
have taken this letter himself, only that he fears to leave the 
chiteau for any length of time. I regret to have to make so 
distressing a communication, and am yours respectfully, 
*Manrcaret WARNE.’ 


‘Oh, how dreadful! How unfortunate! What must I do? 
She can’t be left there alone!’ 

‘My dear,’ said Madame de Rastacq firmly, and taking the 
letter out of her hand, ‘ you must stay where you are, and keep as 
quiet as you can. I will go and speak to the man, and you may 
write to this young lady. I must say she is behaving very well. 
She has good sense, that is clear.’ 

Referring to the letter again, Madame de Rastacq turned over 
the leaf. 

‘See,’ she said, ‘ here isa line from Grégoire : 

‘ MADEMOISELLE (he wrote )— 


‘ Be not frightened. Keep quiet. Do not come near the 
fever. The new English lady is an angel. And with a head !— 
Your devoted servant, ‘ GREGOIRE.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Che SDtorp of the Paris Dalit. 
1673-1884. 


Sancta simplicitas ! Whenever I hear of the millions of the 
younger Dumas and the palaces of Sardou, I think of Moliére 
playing L’Htourdi in a barn before an audience of peasants, and of 
Corneille sitting on the kerbstone and chatting with the cobbler 
who was patching his shoe. Sancta sinmplicitas! Whenever I 
hear of this and that painter building himself a magnificent house 
in the finest quarter of Paris, I think of Le Brun exhibiting his 
‘History of Alexander, and Van der Meulen his ‘ Conquests of 
Louis XIV.,’ in the open air, in a long and muddy passage at the 
end of the Rue Richelieu, on the site of the present Place du 
Théatre Francais. This was the origin of the famous Paris Salon. 
In the year 1673, on Saint Louis’ Day, the members of the Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture exhibited for the first time 
the most remarkable works which they had produced during the 
year, in the courtyard of the Hétel de Brion, without tent or cloth 
to shelter them from the inclemency of the weather. 

Previously to this open-air Salon, picture exhibitions were not 
unknown in Paris. For some years past, on the day of the Féte- 
Dieu, after the processions, the crowd had been in the habit of 
going to the Place Dauphine, at the head of the Pont Neuf, 
where, along the walls of the houses, still hung with old tapestries 
and decked with green branches, the young painters who did not 
venture to aspire to the honours of the Academy exhibited, for an 
hour or two only, the best pictures they had in their studios, 
whether some wonderful signboard, or some study from the 
antique, or, more rarely, a landscape or an historical subject. And 
this rudimentary exhibition became popular and remained long 
after the creation of the official Salons, and even the grand sei- 
gneurs and famous artists used to visit it. At this exhibition of 
the Place Dauphine, Chardin revealed his talent in a painting 
representing a bas-relief which Jean Baptiste Vanloo bought, and 
which procured for the painter the task of decorating one of the 
galleries of Fontainebleau. In 1717 Lancret exhibited there two 
pictures which the fine connoisseurs attributed to Watteau, and 
which were the beginning of Lancret’s fortune. In Bachaumont’s 
‘Mémoires secrets’ for 1786 we read of the balconies of the 
Place Dauphine being full of young girls dressed in their finest 
clothes; ‘these were the young ladies whose portraits were ex- 
hibited, so that it was easy to judge at once of the excellency of 
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the likeness. This new kind of coquetry attracted many amateurs 
who were more eager to look at the originals than at the copies.’ 

When the Revolution with its doctrines of equality opened the 
doors of the official Salon to all, the exhibition of the Place 
Dauphine disappeared and was forgotten. It has been virtually 
revived in our own days from time to time under the name of the 
‘Salon des Refusés.’ 

Let us now go back to the origin of the French Academy of 
Painting. Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Charles Le Brun and some others clubbed together and hired in 
common a studio in a house near the church of St. Eustache, 
where a man named Vandeschoux posed for them nude. During 
six months Vandeschoux posed as Hector, Achilles, Priam, the 
Dying Gladiator, &c., but as winter approached he insisted on 
having the studio warmed. The artists were not rich enough 
between them to buy a stove, and so Vandeschoux dressed himself 
and retired. But the idea had gained ground; other artists 
followed the example of Le Brun and his friends, and soon plenty 
of well-formed men were attracted by this novel way of earning 
their living by posing as models. One model named Dubois hired 
a room in the court of the kitchens of the Louvre, where he posed 
for a price. Two others, named Braulin and Girard, went round 
posing in the artists’ studios, and so the trade of artist’s model 
came into existence in Paris. This Braulin was a mason, and so 
finely formed that when Le Brun went to Italy he took him to 
Rome, where he dethroned Caporali, the most celebrated model of 
the day. When Le Brun returned from Rome, he and his old 
companions conceived the idea of opening at their own cost a 
school or Académie Royale, where they might work in public and 
teach drawing from nature, that is to say, from a nude figure 
posing in various attitudes—a process which has ever since been 
termed in French, faire une académie. 

Le Brun’s academy was very successful, and in 1648 the king 
encouraged it by the grant of letters patent, and so was founded 
the Académie Royale de Peinture et Sculpture, which was destined 
to prosper until the early years of the Revolution, and which we 
find established in 1673 in a wing of the Palais Royal, which 
Cardinal de Richelieu had had built for his library, on the site of 
the hétel of the Comte de Brion, écuyer of Gaston d’Orléans. It 
appears that in 1667, 1669, and 1671 the Academy had already 
had exhibitions, but no trace of them remains ; the first exhibition 
of which we have the catalogue is that of 1673, when one hundred 
and fifty pictures and statues were shown by the hundred members 
who composed the Academy. The sculpture was placed in the 
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middle of the courtyard; the smaller pictures were placed on 
benches along the walls, all in the open air, and above them the 
immense compositions of Le Brun that now adorn the vestibule of 
the throne-room in the Louvre: ‘The Defeat of Porus,’ ‘The 
Passage of the Granicus,’ ‘The Battle of Arbellx,’ and ‘The 
Triumph of. Alexander ’"—and the historical pictures of Van der 
Meulen that now figure in the Louvre or in the galleries of 
Versailles. 

Having seen how the Salon was founded, we shall not need to 
dwell at much length on the early exhibitions of 1675 and 1683, 
The Academy went on prospering, and in 1699 we find it installed 
in the Palace of the Louvre, then occupied by miscellaneous 
tenants of all kinds, for since the troubles of the Fronde the kings 
had not inhabited Paris, and the Louvre, still unfinished, was a 
curious mixture of splendour and of ruin. In 1699 the exhibition 
was held with great parade in the gallery of Apollo, and inaugu- 
rated the long series of the Salons du Louvre. The Salon, how- 
ever, had not yet become fashionable, and although this exhibition 
of 1669 was a success, as is proved by an article in the pompous 
‘Mercure de France,’ the exhibition was not repeated again until 
1704; and, until 1740, the few exhibitions that took place had 
but little importance and have left no traces. But towards 1740, 
Oudry, Carle Vanloo, Boucher, Natoire, De la Cour, Bonchardon, 
Vernet, &c., were working for the luxurious millionaires of the 
Regency, and suddenly the Salon became so fashionable that in 
1747 the members of the Academy demanded the authorisation to 
exhibit every year. 

From the multitude of documents that the people of the 
eighteenth century have left relative to their private life, we 
might easily reconstitute the physiognomy of the Salon as it was 

hundred years ago. We should find the Place du Louvre en- 
eumbered with the low and lumbering carriages of the epoch, and 
towards noon the doors of the Salon are besieged by a crowd of 
gentlemen in powdered wigs, ladies with trains, valets in livery. 
In the vestibule the bookseller Le Comte has a stand where he 
sells all the catalogues, pamphlets, and vaudevilles that have 
appeared on the occasion of the Salon: a perfect deluge, says 
Sebastien Mercier. In the vestibule, too, are loafers who for 
twenty sous offer to show the visitors the best pictures, and to 
sing the couplets that have been composed on the most remark- 
able. The crowd mounts the staircase under the imposing super- 
intendence of a Suisse, and finally enters the Salon du Louvre, the 
present Salon carré, ‘the largest and most, perfectly proportioned 
which exists in any palace in Europe,’ says Mercier. ‘ Peopleigo 
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there in crowds. Poetry and music do not obtain so great a 
number of amateurs. The floods of pecple do not fail from morn- 
ing until night for six whole weeks. There are moments when 
the heat is suffocating. You see there pictures eighteen feet long, 
and miniatures no larger than your thumb... .’ In the engrav- 
ings of the Salons of the time we see the ladies with their immense 
paniers and pyramidal head-dresses ; the men with their swords 
at their side, their hats under their arms, their hair in bag-wigs 
and powder, their two watch-chains hanging out of their fobs, 
their thin shoes with big buckles, and in their hands a magnifying 
glass. All Paris is there saluting, ogling, gossiping. From time 
to time the crowd becomes silent ; the Suisse strikes the floor with 
his halberd, and some grand seigneur or important personage 
enters; for, following the example set by Colbert in the previous 
century, the Ministers each year honour the Salon with their 
presence. 

During the reign of Louis XVI., eight exhibitions took place 
at the Louvre, and at these exhibitions the two painters who 
attracted most attention were David and Mme. Lebrun. Curiously 
enough, just on the eve of the Revolution, the Salons were more 
gay and animated than ever, and every picture almost had the 
honour of contemporary song and verse. Paris had not yet dis- 
covered that it was living under a régime of frightful tyranny, 
and in this happy epoch everything found its way into rhyme. In 
1789 the powdered marquises, and the fair dames with paniers 
and bergére hats, visited the Salon for the last time. At the end 
of the year were exile, war, emigration, the scaffold, the end of the 
old régime. When the Salon re-opened two years later, a whole 
world had fallen into ruin, and a new world bad risen in its place. 

The all-powerful National Assembly having, by a decree of 
August 21, decided that all the painters of France were equal in 
talent and in rights, the Salon of 1791 was a mere bazaar of 
pictures, which overflowed from the Salon carré into the gallery 
of Apollo, and even down the staircase into the courtyard. The 
cruwd this year gathered before David’s sketch of ‘ Le Serment du 
Jeu de Paume.’ In 1793 the Salon opened on August 10, and in 
the ‘Description du Salon de 1793’ we read: ‘It will seem 
perhaps strange to austere republicans that we concern ourselves 
with art ata moment when allied Europe is besieging the territory 
of liberty. . . . Theartists do not fear the reproach of carelessness 
of the interests of their fatherland. They are essentially free. . . 
We would remind people of Protogenes tracing a masterpiece in 
the midst of besieged Rhodes, or of Archimedes meditating on a 
problem during the sacking of Syracuse.’ But during this charm- 
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ing epoch, as we read in ‘ Nouveau Paris,’ ‘the theatres, the res- 
taurants were full of tranquil gossips and newsmongers. The people 
watched calmly the erection of a revolutionary tribunal, and con- 
tinued to go peacefully to the opera. The curtain rose exactly at 
the same hour, whether sixty heads were cut off or only thirty,’ 

Nevertheless, during the Reign of Terror, the Salon very nearly 
disappeared, and it was only by dint of the repeated invitations 
and pressing appeals of the department of Public Instruction that 
the Salon was at last opened in October 1795. The exhibition 
was not important. The subjects of the pictures were the gloomy 
scenes of contemporary history and portraits of victims ; and ‘ owing 
to the dearness of paper and of printing,’ says a note of the time, 
very few criticisms of it were published. In 1796 we arrive at 
the time of the muscadins and merveilleuses, and the Salon be- 
came annual. In 1797, in the place of honour in all the exhibition 
rooms is seen, in the midst of a trophy of flags, the portrait ofa 
pale young general with long hair who was at that time called 
citizen Buonaparte. In 1798,a grand reform ; a jury of admission 
is elected, and begins to work regularly. In the Salon of 1800, 
we have Bonaparte served up with all sauces: ‘ the battle of Lodi, 
‘the passage of the Po,’ ¢ Portrait of the First Consul,’ ‘ the General 
Consul Bonaparte driving a chariot with the rapidity of a hero 
who knows how to overcome all obstacles,’ &e. 

The history of the Salon during the reign of Napoleon I. would 
of itself form a whole volume, not the least interesting chapters of 
which would be those devoted to the iconography of the emperor 
and his battles. The number of works exhibited had increased 
immensely. In 1791, at the last Academic Salon, the catalogue 
contained 321 numbers. In 1801, 268 exhibitors sent 485 works; 
in 1807, 360 exhibitors sent 699 works; in 1812, 557 exhibitors 
sent 1,299 works ; and in 1814, 507 exhibitors sent 1,359 works. 
In 1804 a new era began, and Napoleon, in the interval between 
two battles, meditated the restoration of the arts. Unfortunately, 
in art even a Napoleon is powerless, and the school of the empire 
holds but an inferior place in the artistic history of France, in 
spite of the fame of its chief artists, David, Girodet, Gerard, and 
Gros. But the Salon remained popular, and the rhymed criticisms 
continued as in the past, and the portraitists of the emperor are 
treated as they deserve :— 


Quoi! peintres sans talent, sans gofitt, 
Vous osez tracer son image! 

Ce héros est couvert d’honneurs, 
Mais ses palmes seraient peu sires 
Sil n’était pas, dans tous les cceurs, 
Plus vivant que dans vos peintures. 
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A novelty, too, was introduced in criticism, and in the minor 
theatres pieces were played in which the pictures of the Salon 
were passed in review and discussed. Such pieces were ‘ Croutinet 
ou le Salon de Montargis,’ ‘ Les Tableaux chez Séraphin,’ ‘Madame 
Angot au Muséum,’ ‘ Les Portraits au Salon ou le Mariage im- 
prévu.’ This novelty did not last long. 

On May 4, 1814, ‘Vive !Empereur !’ was succeeded by ‘ Vive 
le Roi!’ The Salon opened in November, and by order of the 
king, in all the battle pictures the tricolour cocade was replaced 
by a cocade of spotless white: and with the same facility with 
which they had immortalised the saturnalia of the Revolution and 
. the glories of the empire, the artists now celebrated the return of 
the Bourbons. Augustin exhibited portraits of Louis XVIII., the 
Duc de Berry, and the Duc d’Orléans; Bajetti, a view of the 
Tuileries at the moment of the entry of Louis XVIII.; Fremy, 
the ‘ Arrivée de son Altesse, Royale Monsieur 4 Paris;’ Carle 
Vernet, the Duc de Berry in lancer’s uniform; Roben, ‘ Louis 
XVI. in Paradise receiving the Duc d’Enghien ;’ Gros, * Frangois 
I, and Charles Quint visiting the Church of St. Denis.’ 

The events of 1815 prevented the opening of the Salon that 
year. The Salons of 1817, of 1822, and 1824 belong entirely to 
the history of contemporary painting. One Salon only was held 
at the Louvre during the reign of Charles X., that of 1827. The 
new names that succeed those of David and Gros are Géricault, 
Ingres, Horace Vernet, Léopold Robert, Foyatier, Delaroche. In 
1824, the painters of the Romantic school were first represented at 
the Salon, Delacroix by his ‘ Massacre of Scio,’ Ary Scheffer by 
his ‘Gaston de Foix,’ and Eugéne Devéria by a Madonna—works 
which the critics of the time compared to canvases against which 
had been flung a sponge imbued with various colours. At the 
Salon of 1827 the Classicists were miserably beaten, and at the 
Salon of 1831 the triumph of the Romanticists was complete. 
‘The struggle is over,’ wrote Gustave Planche; ‘in another year, 
perhaps, the public will blush at the trivial pleasantries that 
it has listened to and repeated’ concerning the great painters of 
the Romantic school. The Homeric struggle of the Romanticists 
and Classicists has been related by Théophile Gautier and others. 
We need not dwell upon it here, now that the war is over and the 
dispute settled for ever. Evidently we see now that truth, the 
artistic sense and intelligence of nature were on the side of the 
Romanticists, and it is from Constable and from the Romantic 
school that French landscape-painting dates—that landscape- 
painting of which Millet, Rousseau, Daubigny, and Corot are the 
glories, Meanwhile, what Rousseau did for landscape, Decamps 
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did for the East and its figures, and this renaissance of art was 
explained to the public by critics whose names were Théophile 
Gautier, Gustave Planche, Alfred de Musset, Jules Janin, Charles 
Baudelaire. The era of criticism in couplets was at an end, and 
the serious criticism, of which Diderot had traced the lines, was 
carried to a degree of appreciative and descriptive delicacy that 
approached perfection. 

In the reign of Louis Philippe the Salon still took place in the 
Louvre, and the preparation of the galleries, together with the 
time of the duration of the exhibition, deprived the public of the 
enjoyment of the regular collections of the museum during five 
months of the year. The pictures of the Salon were hung on 
hoardings raised in front of the masterpieces of Raphael, Murillo, 
Rubens, and Poussin. Finally, after repeated complaints of the 
artists, and representations of the danger in which the old masters 
were placed by the erection and taking down of the scaffolding in 
1849, the Salon was installed in the palace of the Tuileries, then 
uninhabited on account of the events of 1848. Alas! even then 
people were not satisfied. ‘The palace of our kings isa detestable 
place for the Salon,’ says a contemporary journal. ‘The gallantry 
of the Republic, otherwise very noble and very praiseworthy, will 
only have the advantage of obliging the construction of special 
galleries for the exhibition. The National Assembly has only to 
vote the funds if there still remain funds in the Treasury, and 
have built a new palace in the Place du Carrousel.’ However, in 
this badly-lighted Salon of 1849, 2,586 artists exhibited ; but 
amongst the names we look in vain for those of Ingres, Lehmann, 
Coignet, Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, &c., who evidently feared the 
promiscuity resulting from the decree that appeared in the ‘ Moni- 
teur’ the day after the Revolution of 1848 :— 

‘ All works sent this year to the Salon will be received without 
exception. 

‘The citizen minister of the Interior, 
‘ Lepru-Ro..in.’ 


One of the great successes of the Salon of 1849 was a picture 
of terrible interest for the Parisians who had escaped from the 
cholera. ‘The corpses, rigid, green, hideous, of a whole family 
are piled up on a hand-cart, the arms, heads, and legs, hanging 
over right and left. A woman drags the horrible load; it is the 
mother. A madman follows behind singing ; it is the husband.’ 
The Salons of 1850 and 1852 were held in a temporary construc- 
tion in the Place du Carrousel; the jury was re-established, and 
for the first time the entrance was fixed at one franc. 
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In 1853 and 1854 the Salon, after having travelled from the 
Louvre to the Tuileries, and from the Tuileries to the Palais- 
Royal, crossed the boulevard, and encamped in the Menus- Plaisirs. 
Meanwhile, a crystal palace was rising in the Champs-Elysées, and 
in the completed edifice in, 1855 the artists of the whole world 
met in rivalry. The exhibition of 1855 was the triumph of the 
modern school of Delacroix, Decamps, Vernet, Gérome, Bougue- 
reau, Cabanel, Courbet, Glaize, Couture, Stevens, Rosa Bonheur, 
Gustave Doré, and hundreds of others whose fame will remain. 

In the Palais de l’Industrie of the Champs-Elysées, the history 
of the Salon and its migrations ends, or rather it becomes so purely 
contemporary that we need not continue it. During the last 
thirty years the Salon has been held regularly in that building, to 
the increasing glory of French art. 


THEODORE CHILD. 


VoL. LUI. NO. CCXITe 





W Atrange Friend. 
A STORY, 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Cuarrer III. 


I coup not get my venerable acquaintance out of my head, nor 
make up my mind whether he were really a sort of human miracle, 
or whether accident and my own imagination—and perhaps a little 
self-delusion on his part—had not conspired to make him appear 
so. The very matter-of-fact surroundings amidst which our inter- 
view had taken place enhanced by contrast its strange and unex- 
pected character. His concluding observations had been somewhat 
enigmatical. Apparently he had suggested that we might meet 
again on the morrow at some place whither both he and I were bound. 
But of course he did not know that my visit here was entirely 
accidental, or that the only ‘ place’ at which there was any likeli- 
hood of my being to-morrow was the funeral of Elsie. I had 
thoughts of applying to the hotel-keeper for some practical informa- 
tion about the white-bearded sage, but when I recollected what a 
distraught and dissatisfied hotel-keeper it was I decided not to 
trouble him. Very likely he would declare that he knew nothing 
of any such person. So, as evening came on, and the weather was 
serene and clear, I left the hotel, and once more sauntered up the 
village street. In a minute or two I was again at the Reverend 
Joshua’s door, and without stopping to think about the proprieties 
or the responsibilities I knocked, and was admitted by Joshua 
himself. 

I told him my name at once, and that I had heard of his loss, 
and asked him whether it would be inconvenient to him to talk 
with me. He replied,‘ Oh, no! oh, no!’ with something of his 
old tone and manner, and invited me to enter, but I saw that he 
did not recognise me. He was much broken, and was evidently 
incapable for the present of giving attention to more than one 
subject—that of his daughter. As this, however, happened to be 
the subject on which I wished him to speak, there was no drawback. 
We sat down in the little study which was so familiar to me in the 
old days, aad which still presented substantially the same appear- 
ance. But the tops of the books were dusty, as if they had been 
long unread; and there was no writing-paper or manuscript on 
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the table. Besides the pictures that I remembered (chiefly prints 
of Biblical subjects) there was a large photograph of Elsie, taken, 
I suppose, at about the time of her marriage. It was a better 
likeness than most photographs are; the nose was unhackneyed ; 
she had probably moved from the position in which the photo- 
grapher had placed her just before the lens was uncovered ; there 
was something very characteristic in the bright, alert attitude. 
Mr. Willard did not look towards the photograph ; indeed, his 
gaze was not fixed upon anything mortal, but had an abstract 
quality, as if earnestly studying some scene visible only to himself. 
It was pathetic to see him. His eyes, once so round and bright, 
were now weak and dim, and blinked constantly in the lamplight. 
His forehead was wrinkled upward with a plaintive, forlorn expres- 
sion; he sat fumbling his fingers together in a numb, aimless 
fashion, and occasionally raised one hand and passed it tremu- 
lously down the side of his face. When I addressed him, he would 
begin to smile, by mere force of his innate amiable habit ; only 
now the smile was not intelligent, but mechanical; and when he 
was fully aroused to what I was saying it would vanish. Often, 
too, he would mutter to himself, apparently repeating fragments 
of conversation, the recollection of which happened to be drifting 
through his mind. By-and-by, however, his extreme preoccupa- 
tion began to abate; his eyes met mine with a more comprehending 
glance, and he seemed ever and anon to recall my identity. ‘It 
was very kind of you to think of coming,’ he said at length. ‘You 
knew Elsie? Yes, yes, you knew her. But she is gone away from 
us now—gone, gone away. It seems strange that I should be 
here, and she be gone. But I would not have kept her—no, no; 
she could find no happiness.’ 

‘She lived with you here ever since her husband’s death ?’ 

‘Yes; oh, yes, Elsie lived here. Where else should she go? 
They were unkind to her; they were unjust—they wronged her, 
And she had so much to trouble her without that. They might 
have believed her; how could they have the heart to doubt her ? 
I don’t really see how any one could have doubted my Elsie. But 
they did—oh, yes; they did. And it made her so unhappy that, 
at last, she died.’ 

‘I can’t imagine anyone thinking ill of Elsie. What was there 
against her ? ’ 

‘Oh, the same thing, you know-—-the same thing all these years 
and years. One would think that to have lost the child was 
enough; but they were like the Jews who shouted for Christ’s Blood 
—they must have a victim. Think of my poor little girl being 
made a victim; and she was as innocent as Christ was. But 
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perhaps you judge as the world did—perhaps you, too, judge by 
appearances ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you are speaking of, Mr. Willard. I have 
heard nothing of Elsie since I was your pupil here twenty years 
ago, and she was a child of fourteen. But, if she has been sus. 
pected of any crime, I am perfectly convinced beforehand that she 
is innocent of it.’ 

‘Oh, yes, she is innocent; but the innocent are crushed, and 
the guilty—what is done to the guilty ? Could the guilty be more 
unhappy than she was ?’” 

By degrees I drew from her father the strange story of Elsie’s 
life. Indeed, as soon as he fairly comprehended that it was all 
news to me, he needed no urging; he overflowed with the narra- 
tive, and could hardly have been more minute and circumstantial. 
For many years past, no doubt, he had lived it over and over in his 
mind and heart, till all his own life, both mental and actual, was 
tinged with it. He had entered so sympathetically into her tragedy 
that it had become his own, and he and she were one with regard to 
it. Nay, it might well be that his loving sorrow for her was more 
poignant and inveterate than hers for herself; for I am disposed to 
think that Elsie died, at last, rather from sheer weariness and dis- 
couragement at the emptiness and aimlessness of her existence, than 
directly from the event that first made shipwreck of her happiness. 
She was sensitive, of course, to suspicion and unkindness; but her 
nature was perhaps hardly profound enough to vibrate, during any 
considerable period, to the blows of even so cruel a fate as that 
under which she suffered. But the reader will follow me more 
intelligently when he has heard what that fate was. I shall not 
attempt to reproduce the words or describe the manner in which 
Mr. Willard told the story ; both the space and the skill are lacking. 
And then, as I knew, the coffin lay in the adjoining room, with its 
silent occupant ; and yet so vividly did the surroundings bring back 
the past, it seemed as if, at any moment, Elsie might open the dvor, 
and come laughing in upon us But no; death is sincere, 
and never goes back of his word. 

Mr. Willard confirmed my impression that Elsie had at first 
been engaged to Sam Moore. But although he was, from the 
worldly point of view, the better match of the two, or perhaps 
(considering her wilful independence) part'y for that very reason, 
she finally forsook him and turned to Tom Fielding. I fancy, 
moreover, that Elsie may have repented of Sam the more readily, 
because she found it impossible to control him. That he loved 
her there seems no reason to doubt, and the love of such a man 
partakes of the thoroughness and stubbornness of his character, 
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though it may appear deficient in tenderness and grace. But he 
was too proud and too narrow to adopt the chivalrous attitude ; there 
was an element of crude savagery in his nature which prompted 
him to feel and assert his mastership. Now, Elsie was as little likely 
as flame to submit to undisguised oppression, and whoever at- 
tempted it must be prepared to scorch his fingers. At first, how- 
ever, Sam and she had got on together pretty well; for Sam was 
full of cleverness and a sort of quaint humour, and could be very 
good company when matters were going his way; and Elsie, on 
her side, enjoyed his vigorous and racy contact as long as it was a 
novelty toher. Nor were their first quarrels altogether deplorable ; 
they were lovers’ quarrels, made to be made up. The first serious 
difficulty turned upon the question of personal liberty. Elsie 
thought—or said she thought—that she still had a right to flirt ; 
meaning, by that term, flirting in the New England sense, which is 
merely accepting civilities, more or less tinged with gallantry, from 
other persons besides one’s future husband; and the fun of which 
lies in drawing the line between allowable and unallowable gallantry 
as fine as possible. Flirting is pleasant at all times, but especially 
so when one is engaged ; not only because the discrimination as to 
the dividing line becomes more subtle and exciting, but because the 
lady, by a sort of paradox, can occasionally allow herself to be more 
fascinating than she would otherwise venture to be, on the following 
plea—that being engaged, misconstruction of her intentions is, of 
course, impossible. But though this argument may serve with the 
other men, it is not so apt to commend itself to the one man in 
particular; at all events, it was flatly disallowed by Sam. ‘ You 
belong to me,’ he said, ‘as much now as ever you will; and [ won’t 
stand other fellows fooling round my property.’ 

‘The property, in this case, Mr. Moore, happens to be not your 
pocket-book or your potato-patch, but a young lady named Elsie 
Willard, who can speak for herself.’ 

‘You don’t speak for yourself in a way to make people respect 
you.’ 

‘Well, I'll reform so far, that I'll never speak to one man 
again—and that’s you!’ 

‘If I’m only to be one of a dozen, do as you like.’ 

‘There’s not one man in a dozen who would dare to treat me 
as you do.’ 

‘No man would marry a girl who treats everybody else as if 
she were engaged to them.’ 

‘You'll find there are better men than you who'd be glad to 
marry me on any terms.’ 

‘When you find such a man you may tell him from me he’s a fool. 
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‘If I were looking for a fool I’ve found him already,’ said 
Elsie, with scarlet cheeks and a toss of her head; ‘and I never 
want to see him again !’ 

These were hard words; and though Elsie might have for- 
gotten and forgiven them, Sam was of a less easy temper. He 
would not compromise. If a reconciliation were to be effected, it 
must be on his terms. Perhaps he was rather too sure of his game, 
He did not believe that Elsie would actually jilt him. Elsie, on 
the other hand, was aware in her secret heart that Sam’s objections 
were reasonable ; and the exhibition of his jealousy, if made ina 
comfortable manner, would by no means have displeased her. _ But 
Sam’s manner was not comfortable; it was intolerable. He had 
behaved like a brute; he was not repentant, and if this were his 
style before marriage, what would it be afterwards? After crying 
and fuming over the matter in private for a week, she went to her 
father, and told him that she hated Sam Moore, and would rather 
die than marry him. 

‘Oh! oh! Why! why!’ exclaimed the mild little clergyman, 
‘What has Sam done? Dear me! I thought you were very fond 
of each other.’ 

‘He has been hateful!’ Elsie declared, with a sob, ‘and I 
never really loved him, I only—took pity on him! And he 
doesn’t deserve it!’ 

‘Well, I declare! But couldn’t you make it up somehow? 
You mustn’t hate anybody ; and Sam’s a very good fellow. I’m 
sure he loves you—he told me so himself; and he can make you 
so comfortable.’ 

‘I should think you, at least, father, would know me too well 
to suppose that I care about being made comfortable!’ exclaimed 
the young lady haughtily. ‘It isn’t much that I ask—I only ask 
for love, and nobility, and honour, and—generosity! I have been 
mistaken; but it shall be for the last time. I will never love 
any man again.’ 

Nevertheless, at that very moment (such are the intricacies of 
the feminine heart) Elsie was considering whether it were not 
within the bounds of possibility that she might exchange a few 
words with Tom Fielding on the way home from the post-office 
that evening. Moreover, it so turned out that this contingency 
came to pass; and Tom, on that and subsequent occasions, so im- 
proved his opportunities that, in short, they were married ; and 
the late Mr. Praed, had he been alive, might have found in the 
story the materials for a very clever and ironical bit of vers de 
société. But, in reality, there was not much fun in the affair after 
all. Poor Elsie liked Tom very well, and could turn him round 
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her little finger; but it may be doubted whether she would have 
been in such haste to marry him, save for the necessity of showing 
ail the world—or at least that section of it which abode in Pine- 
field—that she was not the girl to wear the willow for Sam Moore 
or anybody. I will not say that she regarded Tom as nothing 
more than a stick to beat Sam with; but she did apply him to 
that purpose among others; and derived, let us hope, all the plea- 
sure and profit that could be expected from the operation. 

As for Sam, his behaviour was dignified and becoming. He 
did not affect a boisterous unconcern, neither did he let himself 
be overcome with despair; he looked grave whenever Elsie was 
mentioned in his presence, but never spoke bitterly of her; and it 
is said that, on meeting Tom for the first time after the new 
engagement was announced, he shook hands with him. Still, 
there were some acute persons who declared their belief that Sam 
was harder hit than other persons imagined. Be that as it may, 
he was present at the wedding, congratulated the bride (who 
looked adorably lovely, and who was whimpering when he took 
her by the hand), and retired with the respect of the assembly ; 
and the general opinion was that Elsie had made a goose of herself 
in discarding him. Two or three months later his father died ; 
and Sam sold the farm and lands at a good price, and disappeared 
from Pinefield. For two or three years nothing more was heard 
of him, though there were occasional rumours that he was making 
good progress studying law at Cambridge. Later, he settled at 
Waterbridge, and had lived there prosperously ever since. When 
Tom Fielding died, it was prophesied by some sentimental sooth- 
sayers that Elsie would now complete her destiny by becoming 
Mrs. Moore; but the prediction was not verified. Moore did, 
however, call upon Mr. Willard, expressed friendly sentiments 
towards him and his daughter, and intimated, as euphemistically 
as he could, that in case Mrs. Fielding should be in need of assist- 
ance of a substantial nature he was well able and very willing to 
furnish it. Now, the fact being that the deceased Mr. Tom 
Fielding had left his wife entirely destitute of means of support, 
and dependent therefore on her father—that good old gentleman, 
in the guilelessness of his heart, took upon himself to say that he 
thought the offer would be as acceptable as he was sure it was 
kind. But when Elsie heard of it she fiercely stamped her foot, 
and passionately affirmed that, sooner than be beholden to Sam 
Moore for a cent, she would work her fingers to the bone, or starve 
in the streets. It is needless to remark that she proceeded to 
neither of these extremes, but lived with her father, in tolerable 
material comfort at any rate. Perhaps, if she had accepted Sam’s 
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money, he might have made her other offers; and so her career 
might have turned out very differently, But Sam seems to have 
been unfortunate as regarded his relations with Elsie—not so much 
that he intended ill, as that he did not attempt to carry out his 
intentions quite in the right way. They never came to an under- 
standing. Yet there could be no doubt about the sincerity of his 
pecuniary proposition ; for he afterwards wrote to Mr. Willard that 
he had placed a considerable sum of money in the bank to Mrs, 
Fielding’s account, and that she was at liberty to draw on it when- 
ever she pleased—adding, that he had bequeathed the said sum to 
her in his will, and that she would receive it after his death in 
any case. But Elsie would have nothing to do with it; her 
pride would not suffer her to accept anything, unless she were 
offered that and everything else into the bargain. And Sam’s 
pride would not suffer him to risk offering everything unless some- 
thing were accepted to begin with. This is the way human beings 
behave, in spite of history and experience. But we are antici- 
pating. The most important event of Elsie’s life occurred long 
before this—indeed, within two years of the time of her marriage. 

Almost from the first it had needed no clairvoyance to perceive 
that the marriage was not made in heaven; at least, it did not 
maintain itself upon a heavenly footing. Elsie had dismissed 
Sam because he did not leave her free enough; Tom, perforce, 
left her free enough, for he had not the strength to control her; 
and still she was not happy. She made no scruple of informing 
him that a man was not a man unless he could make a woman 
fear him as well as love him, and that he could not expect to be 
loved unless he was feared. Tom knew how to do many things, 
but to make himself terrible to Elsie was a feat beyond his 
powers. He could not absolutely knock her down, and if he 
attempted to scold her she turned the tables on him in a moment, 
for she possessed in perfection that faculty of putting her opponent 
in the wrong (no matter how bad her own case), which is one of 
the most effective weapons of civilisation. The upshot of it was, 
that there was little tranquillity in the Fielding household ; Tom, 
naturally one of the sweetest-tempered fellows living, gradually 
became cowed and morose, and took to keeping by himself in his 
little workroom, where he was busy trying to solve the problem 
of some invention upon which he had staked his fortune. But in 
due time another invention came into existence which, their 
friends hoped, might be the means of healing the young couple’s 
misunderstandings. A baby was born to Elsie—a little boy, 
wholesome and lovely enough, by all accounts, to have come 
straight from Paradise. They called him Tom: and the name 
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was taken as indicating that the original Tom was to be forgiven 
for his docility and want of violence, and that all was to go well. 
But alas for the optimists! Elsie certainly seemed to love 
the child; and there could be no question about the father’s 
affection; but apparently they could not agree as to the best way 
of testifying their parental solicitude. Before the innocent little 
mortal could stand upright, much less take part in the conversa- 
tion, animated discussions had arisen as to what educational ad- 
vantages he should enjoy, whether he should be brought up asa 
Baptist or a Unitarian, whether his domestic training should be 
strict or lenient, and as to which one of a hundred other alterna- 
tive courses were the most advisable; until it seemed likely that, 
between so many conflicting schemes for his exaltation, the poor 
little Thomas must come emphatically to the ground. In fact, he 
had been theoretically carried through his entire career, mental, 
moral, and physical, from the cradle to the grave, several times, 
before he had had time, practically, to discriminate between fresh 
milk and boiled, and but for his serene infantile unconsciousness 
of all the plans that were being devised for his advancement, he 
would have been a sophisticated and blasé man of the world before 
he was yet out of babydom. Meantime the elder Tom’s invention 
still hung fire, and there was a prospect that, should no other 
obstacle impede the little Fielding’s future progress, he might 
come to a standstill for want of food and clothing. The father 
troubled himself but little on that score; he had no idea of the 
value of money (as the phrase is), and seemed to think, as his 
wife told him, that bread and butter came by nature, like reading 
and writing. She, on the other hand, perceived the perils of their 
financial situation very clearly, and ascribed all the greater weight 
to them on account of her husband’s indifference. She demon- 
strated to him time and again that they were on the brink of 
ruin, if they had not already tumbled over it; and when he 
replied, ‘ Oh, no, my dear; it isn’t so bad as that!’ or, ‘Just wait 
a few months, Elly, and we'll have more money than would fill 
this house,’ she would ask him scornfully whether they were to 
live on old pieces of wire and glass-plates in the interim (Tom’s 
invention was in the line of electricity); or she would clasp her 
baby in her arms and exclaim that it was a sin to have brought it 
into the world, and that it would be no crime, under the circum- 
stances, to hasten its departure to a better one. ‘I walked into 
this trap with my eyes open, and I suppose I deserve the conse- 
quences; but you, my poor little darling, have come here all 
ignorant and trusting and helpless, and the only reparation I can 
make to you would be to kill you!’ ‘ By George, Elly, it breaks 
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my heart to hear you say such things, though I know yov’re not 
in earnest,’ Tom would exclaim, with tears in his eyes. And then 
Elsie would answer, ‘Some day you will know whether I am in 
earnest or not!’ in a tone of such tragic import that Tom would 
gaze at her bewildered, and wonder whether he were out of his 
senses, or she. But thereupon he would retire to his little work- 
room, and there, poring over his invention, hope and cheerful- 
ness would revive in him; he would foresee a bright future in 
store for them all, and would fall to whistling and humming over 
his work, as if there were no misery in the world. And Elsie, 
coming to the door with a remorseful impulse, perhaps, meaning 
to ask his forgiveness and tell him that she loved him in spite of 
all—would hear these cheerful sounds, and stop and ask herself 
with a sneer whether she were still fool enough to believe that 
this man had a heart ! 


So things went on with temporary alleviations, but not grow- 
ing decidedly better or worse, until the baby was eleven months 
old. He was a hearty and happy little fellow, could stand up- 
right with the help of a chair, though he had not turned his 
attention to walking yet, could smile and point his finger, and 
could utter a surprising variety of vowel sounds, diversified by 
occasional gutturals and linguals. He could also weep lustily 
when the crisis seemed to demand it, and could fracture objects 
which much older persons than he would have hesitated to attack. 
Almost all these accomplishments he had taught himself. One 
day in the latter part of July his mother set forth in quest of 
huckleberries, taking Tommy with her in his little basket-waggon. 
The place she went to was a short distance outside the town; a 
tract of elevated pasture land, diversified with masses of rock and 
clumps of brush, and bordered upon by a broad, wooded region. 
Arrived at her destination, she took the child from his waggon and 
seated him on the ground beneath the shade of a large hickory, 
filling his lap with chips of mica-covered rock by way of play- 
things. Then she took her two-quart tin pail and began to pick 
the berries. It was then about three o’clock in the afternoon, and by 
the time her pail was nearly full almost three hours had elapsed. 

For these details, as well as for those which follow, there is 
only her own account to go upon. She said that, during the first 
hour or so, she kept in Tommy’s immediate neighbourhood ; and 
though once in a while the bushes or the rocks would shut him 
out from her view, she would soon catch sight of him again, and 
always he was serenely and contentedly at play. Once she went 
up to him and gave him a handful of berries and a kiss—the last 
kiss that he ever received from his mother in this world. After 
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that she wandered farther away in search of berries, and may at 
one time have been distant from him as much as two hundred 
yards. At all events, when at length she returned to the spot 
where she had left him, he was no longer there. At first, she was 
scarcely alarmed ; she thought that the child must have crawled 
away, and that he certainly could not have gone beyond the reach 
of her voice. But no answer came to her call. And when she 
began to realise that her baby was actually lost, she was beside 
herself with terror and anguish, and ran hither and thither at 
haphazard, shrieking out his name and then stopping to listen, 
though the beating of her heart so filled her ears that she could 
hear nothing else. Sometimes the fluttering ef a leaf near the 
ground would make her think she had found him, or the call of a 
bird would seem to be his voice, and her soul would flame up with 
wild joy, only to sink in worse despair the next moment... . 
At last a new thought came into her mind—a hope suggested by 
despair itself. She relinquished her search, and ran homeward 
with all the strength that was left in her. 


CnaptTer IV. 


Etsiz’s hope was, according to her own assertion, that her hus- 
band might have come to the pasture, and either in joke, or for 
some reason, have carried the child home. It was a most impro- 
bable hypothesis, but it was not impossible. He was not given to 
practical joking, least of all to such a cruel kind of joking as this ; 
but then, she told herself, he might not have known that she was at 
hand, or the child might have met with some little accident that 
made it desirable he should be taken to the house. So the dis- 
tracted mother ran across the fields to the village, and reached 
home panting from exhaustion, and trembling from head to foot— 
her dress torn, her hands and face bleeding from thorns, and her 
hair hanging on her shoulders. As she came up to the door it was 
opened, and her husband met her on the threshold. 

‘Why, Elsie,’ he said, ‘I didn’t know what was become of you. 
I was just going to look you up—why, you're all torn, and—Elsie, 
what’s the matter? Has anything happened ?’ 

‘Oh, Tom, don’t tell me you haven’t seen him? You brought 
him back, didn’t you? Answer me!—no—don’t! Oh, God! I 
can’t bear it! Is he here?’ 

‘Is who here? What do you mean? Where have you been?’ 

‘My baby! my baby! Tom, my husband, I love you—I do 
love you! Don’t be cruel to me—tell me! Our baby—where is 
he? Haven’t you ” 
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‘What, Tommy? Why, I thought he was asleep upstairs, 
Did you take him with you?’ The husband and wife gazed into 
each other’s eyes in silent terror. At last Tom said: ‘ Elsie, what 
does this mean? What have you done? What have you done 
with our child?’ He spoke with difficulty, and with a sternness 
she had never heard in his voice before. She could not answer him, 
Strength, courage, and hope forsook her all at once. She struck 
her clenched hands against her face, uttered a broken cry, and 
stumbled forwards across the doorstep. Her husband put out his 
arm and partly broke her fall, and dragged her into the house and 
shut the door, for several persons had been attracted to the place, 
and were trying to get a notion of what was happening. 

For some time all was a blank to Elsie, but when she came to 
herself, there sat her husband, pale, grave, with his large eyes fixed 
upon her, waiting for her to speak. There was something in his 
aspect that puzzled her; something unfamiliar and repellent. She 
told her story as clearly and promptly as she could; he listened 
closely, occasionally putting a brief question, and watching her 
face narrowly all the while. When she had finished he got up and 
said, ‘I’ll get volunteers, and we'll go out and look for him. If 
he’s anywhere about I'll find him—alive or dead.’ He said this 
quietly, even impassively ; then he suddenly stepped close to her, 
and bending forward, added in a sharp, penetrating tone, ‘ Have 
you told me all you know?’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ she faltered. ‘What more can I 
know ?’ 

‘Well, I thought you might have omitted something,’ he re- 
plied heavily, turning away. ‘You'll come with us, and show us 
the place where you last saw him. [I'll get a waggon. Then you 
can drive yourself home. Of course, the rest of us will be out all 
night, unless we find—something—before.’ 

Elsie rose up, unsteadily, and approached him. ‘ Tom, what 
is it?’ she said in a whisper. ‘You are so strange. You speak 
to me so coldly—and you almost act as if you didn’t care.’ 

‘I don’t know; I can’t cry and faint, as a woman can; I only 
feel—as if I were about half dead. Oh, I dare say it’s all right. 
I'll get the waggon, and be here again in ten minutes. Get your 
dress in order and be ready to come along.’ And with that he left 
her. 

The volunteers were easily found ; indeed, as soon as the news 
was made known, all that was needed was to make a selection. 
The whole village was on the alert, and discussing the matter. 
It was just before sunset when the party set out armed with horns, 
shotguns, provisions, and lanterns. The moon was in the second 
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quarter, and the night promised to be clear. The general opinion 
was that the child would either be found very soon, or not at all. 
It was impossible that he should have gone far himself, since he 
could not walk. He might have fallen down some place and 
stunned himself, or worse ; or he might have crawled under a bush 
and gone to sleep; or—somebody might have carried him off. 
But this, which might seem the most probable hypothesis, was 
generally discredited. Nobody would take a child of that age, 
and a case of kidnapping had not been known in that neighbour- 
hood for a hundred years. ‘ We'll have him before bedtime, dear 
boys, if he’s in this living world,’ said old Wiper, the hotel-keeper; 
and he expressed the prevailing sentiment. 

Under Elsie’s guidance they were soon at the pasture, and 
found the hickory tree and the baby-waggon standing beneath it. 
On the grass, likewise, were the bits of mica with which the child 
had been playing. The first passion of Elsie’s emotion had spent 
itself before she came out and confronted her fellow-townspeople, 
insomuch that some of them had remarked that she looked rather 
cool about it; but when she saw the bits of mica lying there, the 
nerves of her face seemed to contract or shrivel; her eyes half 
closed, and she pressed her hands over her bosom. At that mo- 
ment she felt that she had become old, and would never be young 
again. 

The searchers, having carefully examined the place and the 
surroundings, settled the details of their plan of operation, and de- 
parted, each man by himself. Tom was the last to start; and 
Elsie had hoped that, before going, he would come to her for a 
farewell kiss and word. For, now that her baby was gone, the 
harsh and complaining demeanour which she had been accustomed 
to adopt towards her husband, and which had been more external 
than real, had fallen off like a mask, and she longed unspeakably 
for the tenderness and countenance of his affection. But, by some 
fatality, as it seemed, which she could not comprehend, this first 
time that she had needed his love was also the first time that he had 
withheld all expression of it. She had told herself, however, that 
this apparent reticence was perhaps due to the stunning effect of 
the shock he had received—that it was involuntary or unconscious. 
But now, surely—now, if ever—at this moment of parting, he 
would say or do something to show that he felt, as she did, that 
this great calamity had swept away all their peevish disagreements, 
and had drawn them closer together than any good fortune could 


have done. 


In truth, he half turned and looked at her, as she sat in the 
Waggon; and there was an expression in his face of mingled wist- 
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fulness, grief, and doubt. She leaned forward, trembling and 
piteously smiling; then all at once that dull, repellent light came 
into his eyes again ; he turned his back on her and tramped away 
through the underbrush and was out of sight in a few moments, 
Elsie was alone. Mechanically she gathered up the reins and 
drove back, jolting over the ruts and stones, to the village. When 
she got to the house, there was her father. He helped her down 
from the seat, held her in his arms and kissed her silently, and led 
her indoors. ‘Thank God for you, father!’ she said, clinging to 
him; ‘I have no one but you now.’ He said very little, but she 
felt comfort in his presence; she knew he loved her. They stayed 
together all that night, waiting for the news. Sometimes, in the 
distance, they could hear a gun fired or the faint echo of a horn. 
Each time Elsie started and trembled. The dawn began early; 
Elsie saw it slowly whiten the eastern sky, and advance through 
all its pure gradations of loveliness and splendour. Then she bent 
her aching eyes towards the distant belt of woodland from which 
she expected the returning searchers to emerge. And then she 
gave a scream and sprang to her feet; for there, just below the 
window, as if he had risen up out of the earth, stood her husband, 
haggard and dishevelled-—and alone. 

Her father hastened downstairs, and the two men spoke together 
for a few moments in low tones, but what they said was indistin- 
guishable to Elsie. When they entered the room, Tom dropped 
wearily into a chair, and asked if he could have any brandy. He 
gulped down a few mouthfuls, and leaned back with a sigh. Mr. 
Willard inquired whether all the others had been heard from ? 

‘ There will be nothing worth hearing,’ Tom replied. ‘ By the 
way, Elsie,’ he added, keeping his eyes averted from her, ‘ have 
you got the brooch you wear on your dress, that forget-me-not 
brooch, you know, that I gave you before we were married ?’ 

She put her hand to her throat. ‘I must have dropped it 
somewhere,’ she said ; ‘ I have missed it since yesterday.’ 

‘ How far is Stony Pond from here, should you think ?’ con- 
tinued Tom, slowly looking round at her. She thought he must 
be a little out of his head, the question was so unexpected and 
apparently so idle. . 

‘ About two or three miles, I should say,’ she faltered. 

‘Haven’t been there lately, have you?’ 

‘No, Tom. Won't you lie down, dear, and get some rest ?’ 

‘You haven’t been boating there, I suppose?’ he went on 
doggedly. ‘I shall rest by-and-by—all in good time. Well, are 
you going to tell me what you did yesterday, or must I tell you? © 
Come, Elsie, it’s {no use, They are going to drag the pond——’ 
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Elsie sat rigid, with staring eyes, feeling all her life running 
out of her. Mr. Willard interfered. ‘My dear Tom,’ said he— 
and there was something almost like severity in his usually gentle 
voice— your first duty now is to your wife. If you bear ill news, 
let it come to her from you tenderly. Is it not hard enough as 
it is?’ 

‘It’s harder than you think, sir,’ Tom replied. ‘ But since she 
won’t speak, I must. Stony Pond is a little over two miles from 
the pasture on the other side of the woods. We were beating up 
the woods most of the night; but about half an hour before dawn, 
I and one or two others got to the pond. It ain’t very large; but 
it’s deep, and has a soft mud bottom. We saw a boat out near 
the middle. One of the men stripped and swam out to it; I don’t 
know what he expected to find. He got the boat ashore, but there 
was nothing in it—nothing except this.’ And at this point Tom 
held out his open palm towards his wife. In it lay the forget-me- 
not brooch. 

She looked at it, but without seeming to comprehend its sig- 
nificance. Her mind was preoccupied in another direction. ‘I 
don’t believe it!’ she said, as if speaking to herself. ‘ Drown my 
baby ! no one would do that.’ 

‘How could the brooch be in the boat, since Elsie herself says 
she only missed it yesterday?’ It was Mr. Willard who put this 
question. 

‘ Youare not the only one who has been puzzled by that,’ Tom 
replied. ‘And if Elsie can’t explain it, some of them will think 
she dropped it there herself.’ 

‘But I told you I was not near the pond’—she began; but 
then she broke off, rose to her feet, and, with her eyes fixed fear- 
fully upon her husband, tottered across to Mr. Willard, and 
clutched him by the arm. ‘Father,’ she cried, ‘don’t you see—I 
understand him now—he thinks I drowned my baby! Look at 
him—he believes it! Ha, ha, ha!—Oh!’ 

‘If you are not a madman, or a scoundrel, Tom Fielding,’ ex- 
claimed the little clergyman, waxing great and formidable in his 
indignation, ‘ tell her she is mistaken! Face me, sir! Dare you 
say my daughter is a murderess ? ’ 

‘I shall say nothing but what I know,’ returned Tom, ‘and 
you shall know it, too. You have not heard what has been going 
on in this house for two or three months past. If she has said it - 
once she has said it twenty times, that it was a sin to bring a child 
into the world, if there was no chance for him except to starve or 
be a beggar; and that it would be no crime to put it out of the 
world; and that the only way she could compensate it for having 
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become its mother would be to kill it. Ay, those were her words, 
and she can’t deny them. And when I asked her not to talk 80, 
even in jest, she said, “ I am more in earnest than you think!” 
Well, I was used to her ways, and I didn’t think so much of it 
then. But yesterday, when she came in, looking so wild and 
scared, and told me the baby was lost—why, those threats she had 
made came back to me like a stab. The child couldn’t have 
lost itself, and who was to steal him? And she had been away 
with him four hours, and no one had seer them in that time. She 
says she was picking berries in the pasture; but she might have 
travelled ten miles, baby and all, in that time. I tell you the 
thought struck me, “She may have done it!” and I couldn’t get 
rid of it. It wasn’t that I believed it; I couldn’t actually believe 
it ; but the thought that it might be took all the soul out of me; 
I didn’t feel half alive; and so I couldn’t comfort her, or kiss her, 
or say good-bye, even, until I could be sure that I had wronged her. 
And I said to myself, then, “ I’d sooner have killed the child niy- 
self and have killed myself afterwards than know that its mother 
did it.” Well, then, we came to the pond; and when I saw 
Buttrick swimming for the boat it came over me that now we 
should find a clue. And what we did find was the brooch. How 
did it get there? I saw it on her yesterday morning. She was 
alone with Tommy all the afternoon. This morning it was in the 
boat at Stony Pond, and Tommy was lost. I don’t know what to 
believe, unless I believe either that she’s guilty or in a miracle. 
But it isn’t what I think or believe that counts ; the trouble is, 
the men who were with me at the pond think the same, and by 
breakfast-time everybody in Pinefield will be talking of it. I tell 
you, what I most hope now is, they'll never find that child’s body; 
for if they do, it will go hard with Elsie, whether she’s innocent or 
not.’ 

‘If you have finished, sir,’ said the little clergyman, rising up 
in a stately manner, with his arm round Elsie’s waist, ‘ my 
daughter and I will go. This is no place for her. If it is your 
purpose to send the officers of justice after us, you will find us at 
my house. I will only add, that better men than you or I have 
been saved before now, by believing in what you call a miracle. 
But the true miracle here is, that a man who has lived with my 
daughter for two years as her husband, should believe in the pessi- 
bility of her guilt. May the Lord give you repentance. Amen!’ 

Tom sat in a sort of gloomy apathy, with his head resting on 
his hand, and neither stirred nor spoke in reply as the father and 
daughter moved towards the door. But at the threshold Elsie 
paused ; she began to breathe hurriedly, and her cheeks to flush, 
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She disengaged herself from her father, ran back to Tom, and threw 
her arms round his neck. 

‘I won't leave him, father,’ she said. ‘I'll stay with him, 
whether he believes me innocent or not. He sha’n’t lose his wife 
and his child the same day. And he shall not believe me guilty ! 
Tom, my dear, poor boy,—look in your wife’s eyes, and say if you 
ean think that of me! I have said many wicked things, I know; 
but it was partly because I knew I could never have the heart to 
do them. And as for the brooch, dear, I think I can tell how it 
may have come there.’ 

‘You'd make a new man of me if you can, Elsie.’ 

‘Well, you know, I went to kiss him just before ’ here her 
voice quavered and failed, but she struggled on after a moment— 
‘just before I was going to another part of the pasture, and he put 
his little arms round my neck; and I think it must have been 
then that the brooch came unpinned, and fell into his lap. And 
then, I suppose, he used it as a plaything, you know, instead of 
the mica. So, you see, if he was carried away by any one, he 
would have taken the brooch with him ; and in that way it might 
have been dropped inthe boat. And I don’t believe he’s drowned. 
Tom,’ she added, laying her cheek against his, ‘I don’t feel as if 
he had died in any way ; though, perhaps, he may be dead as far as 
we are concerned. I mean, that we may never see him again.’ 

Tom sat with his head bent, and so still that one might have 
thought him asleep. But suddenly his unnatural apathy gave way, 
and he burst into a passion of weeping, the tears streamed down 
his cheeks, and he hugged his wife to his heart, and sobbed out 
all his misery and remorse, and prayers to be forgiven. ‘I would 
trust you against my own eyesight, Elsie,’ he said; ‘and now I 
know that I never did believe it ; for if I had, I should have been at 
the bottom of that pond at this moment. And now let them say 
what they dare about you, no harm shall ever come near you, 
darling, while I am alive!’ 

At certain crises of our lives, when we are wrought up toa 
high pitch of excitement and exaltation, it seems as if we were 
stronger than all the world, and as if all wrong and misfor- 
tune must give way before so lofty a mood, and only what is good 
and noble have power thenceforth. But then the slow and heavy 
days and weeks and years begin their inevitable work again, and 
heap up over us their imperceptibly increasing burden of petty 
fatigues and ignominious cares; and the weak places of our nature 
are sought out and tried, and perhaps give way at last; until in 
the end we find ourselves sinking back again into the slough out 
of which we fancied we had escaped forever. And so it happened 
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with poor Tom and Elsie. For a long time they struggled against 
the chilling suspicion which encompassed them on all sides. They 
told their story, and strove to bring the matter to some final test, 
But, though no conclusive evidence was ever found against Elsie ; 
though Stony Pond was drained and its foul bottom searched in 
vain; though the whole country round about was roused to find 
some traces of the missing child—all ended in a cruel uncertainty, 
which left the doubters free to doubt still, and made those who 
were more charitably-minded timorous of avowing their opinion. 
To live amidst such misgivings is a trial to the strongest soul; 
and Tom Fielding was not one of the strongest. His courage 
gradually weakened and gave out; by way of cheering himself, he 
took to drinking, and in a few years he was no better than an 
amiable sot, with no manliness or ambition left. His wife clung 
to him faithfully ; but she could not save him, or greatly help 
him, even; she had no practical, persistent energy, or knowledge 
of the world. Her temper, which had never been imperturbable, 
deteriorated under the pressure of mean and mortifying annoyances, 
and she became chronically fretful and unhappy. They fell at 
length into a very sordid and unlovely way of life; she lost the 
beauty which had once been so brilliant and fascinating, and 
which, under happier conditions, might have remained with her 
till old age; and as for Tom, he looked like the lazy and worthless 
drunkard that he was. When he died his best friend could not 
have felt other than relieved. Since that time Elsie had lived in 
her father’s house. A new generation of young people had sprang 
up in Pinefield, who had no personal knowledge of the gloomy 
story of Elsie’s youth; and she kept wholly away from society, nor 
was her face often seen on the village streets. But more than 
once, as she passed a group of children on their way to school, or 
trooping homeward, she would see them look askance at her, and 
hear them whispering among themselves, ‘ Who is that woman ?’ or, 
‘Don’t you know? She’s the wicked woman that killed her 
baby !” 

When the Reverend Joshua Willard had finished telling ine his 
tale it was after midnight. I opened the window and breathed the 
pure night air, coming cool and fresh from across the high pasture 
land. The stars sparkled peacefully in the silent abyss; andl 
was glad to think that Elsie had gone beyond all earthly troubles. 
Yet it made me indignant to remember that she had died under 
the blight of that unrighteous suspicion. Oh for some champion 
—-some angel from heaven, if need be-—to come and vindicate her 
memory before the world, even now when she had left it ! 

I withdrew from the window, and saw in old Joshua’s face a 
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vertain expression which I comprehended without need of words. 
I followed him into the little entry. He opened another door, and 
we entered the chamber in which Elsie’s body lay. 

The coffin rested upon a table in the centre of the room. 
Some flowers were laid upon it. At the top a part of the lid was 
turned back, showing the dead woman’s face. It was with some 
hesitation that 1 brought myself to look at it. I feared to find 
the alteration too melancholy. But I was pleasantly disappointed. 
The colourless countenance, though thin almost to transparency, 
had lost whatever lines of pain and sorrow time may have drawn 
upon it. Her dark luxuriant hair, with a few white threads in it, 
framed her delicate cheeks and forehead; her long, thick eye- 
lashes lay heavily, as in sleep. Something like a- smile—the 
dream of one—touched her pale lips; She seemed to be at 
rest. 

Mr. Willard had been standing beside me with the lamp; as 
he moved away I looked up and saw on the other side of the coffin 
a tall, slightly bowed figure, with snow-white hair and beard. The 
shadow on that side of the room made him but indistinctly visible ; 
the outlines of his form seemed blurred, and the shadow itself 
entered, as it were, into his substance. He advanced with a 
perfectly noiseless step until he bent over the coffin ;. for several 
moments—while one might count fifty, perhaps—he gazed earnestly 
and with a most benign expression at the face upturned to him ; 
then he raised his hand, which contained a bunch of white roses, 
and laid them on her bosom. Then he looked up, and for the 
first time his eyes met mine. -There could be no doubt as to his 
identity ; he was my mysterious friend from India. He made a 
gesture of his head toward Mr. Willard: I turned and saw the 
clergyman in the doorway, where he was arranging some hangings 
that had become disturbed. In a moment I looked round again ; 
but the venerable figure was no longer there. 

‘Mr. Willard,’ I said, ‘ come here a moment.’ 

He came immediately, lamp in hand. 

‘Where did those flowers come from ?’ I asked, pointing to the 
bunch of roses on Elsie’s bosom. 

‘Oh! oh! how beautiful! Why, I didn’t see them before. 
Dear me, they are the loveliest of them all. Ah! I see—they 
are yours ?’ 

‘No, they are not mine,’ I replied. 

‘ They are no purer than she is,’ remarked the old man. ‘ How 
happy the dear child looks! Shall we go now ?’ 

At the door I turned to cast one more glance round the room. 
It was empty. 
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Cuapter V, 


Tue funeral was held at the little church, in which the Reverend 
Joshua had for so many years officiated ; but the service was con- 
ducted not by him, but by the present incumbent, a very worthy 
and commonplace gentleman, who either did not appreciate the 
situation, or felt that it was beyond his scope; at any rate, I re- 
member nothing of his address, except his observing that ‘our 
sister’ had led, ‘so far as was known,’ an honest and upright life, 
and that we were to believe that the Lord, in His infinite mercy, 
would order all things for the best, and so on. He made no allu. 
sion more direct than this to the tragedy of Elsie’s life; and I 
think that the congregation (which was quite numerous, nearly 
filling the church) were upon the whole content that their parson, 
being the good limited creature that he was, should not have 
attempted any loftier flight. But, for my part, I wished again for 
that miraculous champion, who should arise and see justice done, 
and the innocent and helpless cleared of unmerited reproach. 

I occupied Mr. Willard’s pew, which was among those nearest 
to the pulpit, and therefore to the coffin, which lay at the pulpit 
steps. Just after the service commenced Moore entered the 
church, and, coming down the aisle, seated himself beside me. 
He sat with folded arms during the minister’s address, and with 
an expression of face as if he had locked it up for the occasion. 
The address, like all tedious things, seemed to last longer than it 
did; and when it came to an end there was a general rustle and 
movement throughout the church, and for a moment everybody 
hesitated, waiting to see whether or not any further formalities 
were to be observed. I turned to Moore, intending to say some- 
thing to him; but, before I could do so, my attention was caught 
by a tall figure passing along the aisle—a figure which was just then 
abreast of our pew. He moved on, with a leisurely but dignified 
gait, until he reached the place where the coffin stood ; then he 
faced quietly round, and confronted the assembly. I need not 
say that he was my venerable sage of the day before; and I re- 
garded him with more interest on account of the hallucination 
(for as such, upon reflection, I considered it) of last night. He 
certainly appeared far from wraith-like, as he stood there, one 
hand holding his old wide-brimmed hat, while the other rested 
on the coffin’s lid. He was a very human and very real object; 
and his countenance had all the kindness and winning gravity of 
yesterday, but kindled with a certain light of power and authority 
which was new to me, but which fitted the place and the occasion. 
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Indeed, his whole bearing showed that this was far from being the 
first occasion of his facing crowds and speaking to them, and, if 
need be, controlling them. He possessed the mysterious and 
irresistible gift of leadership—a man to make men feel that he 
could show them the way to their own best aims better than they 
could find it themselves. His appearance at this juncture caused 
not so much surprise as a sensation. Probably half the congrega- 
tion supposed that the other half knew who he was, and wherefore 
he was come. As for the minister in the pulpit, he may have 
taken him to be some venerabie brother-divine, who had officiated 
at the dead woman’s christening ; and what Mr. Willard thought, 
I know not; but he leaned forward over the railing of the pew 
with a singular brightness of expectation in his face, as if he 
deemed that he and his were now about to be compensated for a 
lifetime’s unjust disgrace. For my own part, 1 remembered my 
vague wish for a champion, and awaited what should happen with 
very genuine interest. 

As the old man returned the gaze of the people all their stir 
and restlessness ceased, and the church became completely still. 
His voice entered this stillness so quietly and melodiously that its 
first tones seemed to have reached the mind before they had been 
recoguised by the external ear. There was no effort nor noise, 
but a clear, full, soft distinctness that won the heart while it 
aroused the attention. The words that he spoke formed them- 
selves as pictures to the understanding; yet, in themselves, they 
were severely simple, and as spontaneous as the voices of the woods 
and streams. 

‘It has been said,’ he began, ‘that a murderer will sometimes 
return to look at the corpse of his victim, though, by so doing, he 
tisks discovery and arrest. It may be remorse that brings him, 
or curiosity, or hate that follows even beyond the grave. He may 
come, wishing that he could undo his deed, or he may wish it were 
to do again. Be that as it will, it is not the victim, but the 
murderer, who should have our pity then! 

‘Is there any one in this church who is guilty of the death of 
a fellow-creature ?—I do not say, whose hands are stained with 
bleod, but who has taken from another that which gives life its 
sweetness and honour; who has made another the butt of public 
suspicion and contumely; who has cut her off from human sym- 
pathy and fellowship, and condemned her to that most blighting 
solitude that is peopled with the faces of those who were once her 
companions and her friends? Is the man who has done this less 
a murderer than he who strikes in hot blood, once and for all ? 
But so much the more, if he be among you to-day, does he claim 
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your charity and compassion: for she, his victim, is but dead, 
and all her pain is over; while he lives, and thinks, and remembers 
still, though he bears in his heart the corpse of his own — 
which has lain festering there this many a day. 

‘But is there any one here who would draw back from stich 
a man, and make him, too, an outcast? Not so, my friends; for 
if this dead woman was murdered, you are the accomplices of her 
murderer; he is not only your brother-mortal, but you are his 
fellow-criminals ; he aimed the blow, but you gave his arm force 
to strike; if he condemned her to starve in solitude, you made 
the solitude that starved her; and if suspicion and contumely 
broke her heart, it was by you that she was despised and suspected, 
Forsake him not, therefore, but make his cause yours, for verily 
you stand or fall together. Nay, his cause may have more hope 
than yours; for he, perhaps, was sorely tempted and provoked; 
while you aided him only that you might feed the evil self- 
righteousness of your hearts, which delights to say to your brother 
or your sister, “ Get thee behind me, for I am holier than thou!” 
And again, he perhaps repents; while you glorify yourselves, and 
say in your hearts, “ We have done well!” And lastly, he perhaps 
was betrayed by circumstances into worse evil than he meant ; but 
you were the circumstances that so betrayed him. 

‘Yet, woe to him who raises his hand against a mother, and 
strikes at her through her child! As nothing in our nature is 
more sacred than her love, so he who outrages it has profaned the 
purest region of his own soul. Nor shall it avail him that she 
whom he smote had wronged him, and that he but sought to make 
her feel his pain as her own. He whose suffering has not taught 
him to assuage the suffering of others has suffered only as the 
beasts do, that have nosouls; and shall such an one lay his unclean 
hands upon the awful sword of justice? Justice has no part in 
him, for justice is without fear, and he has so feared the imputa- 
tion of his own crime, that, sooner than accept it, he has stood by 
and watched this woman languish and die for a crime of which 
she was innocent—-nay, which never was committed! And now he 
would see her put into a dishonoured grave—this guiltless woman 
whom he professed to love—for lack of the few honest words that 
would purify her memory. Does he think, because she has gone 
whither earthly praise or blame can no more reach her, that he is 
absolved from the debt he owes her? Let him take heed lest the 
day come when he shall read his condemnation in the eyes of that 
same infant, now a man, whom he has robbed of his mother, and 
who will require from him the uttermost farthing 

But at this point the speaker was interrupted, He had been 
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followed from point to point of his extraordinary harangue with 
breathless attention and a surprise that had no time to declare 
itself, save now and then by an involuntary murmur or unconscious 
movement. I doubt whether many of the hearers perceived the 
goal towards which each successive sentence of the speaker was 
leading them; but I, sitting as I did beside Moore, was previously 
made aware that he was being deeply wrought upon. His arms, at 
first folded tightly across his breast, gradually relaxed, until. they 
dropped at his sides; and his face, which had in the beginning 
résolutely confronted the venerable stranger, flinched once or twice, 
and at length bowed down and was hidden. Then I turned away, 
unwilling to witness the struggle which is the sorest of all to 
which human nature is liable. But all at once, taking his breath 
between his teeth with a sort of groan, Moore got to his feet and 
stalked down the aisle to the pulpit steps. There he turned round 
upon us all—a ghastly figure. 

‘ You see me, all of you, and that tells you why I am here,’ said 
he, in a voice whose harsh abruptness could not conceal the wail of 
anguish beneath. ‘That old man, whoever he is, and however he 
knew it, has told the truth. I took the child. It was an impulse, 
not premeditated. I had come, meaning to speak to her; but no 
matter! I had not thought, either, that she would be suspected ; 
and then I meant to give it back; but, somehow, I never did. 
When Fielding died I tried to gain her good-wiil, and if she would 
have married me I meant to bring her and the child together so ; 
but all that fell through. All I could do was to give the boy the 
best bringing-up that was to be had ; and that I did; and all my 
money is his; but I shall never look him in the face again ; for I 
wanted her to care for me because he was her son, and she would 
not; . . . but she did at first, though—didn’t you, Elsie? Oh, my 
God! I have killed her, and I loved her!’ 

A month or two after these events I happened to be in Wash- 
ington, and the friend at whose house I was staying said, during 
dinner, that we were to meet that evening one of the most remark- 
able Englishmen living. ‘I mean Lord M » he added. 

I replied that I had of course heard of him, but that, beyond 
the fact of his distinction, I knew very little about him. 

‘I imagine nobody knows much about him,’ my friend 
answered, ‘ but a little about such a man goes a long way. He is 
the most influential man in India, for one thing; it is said that, 
but for him, there would have been another mutiny last year. He 
is on the inside track of the natives, and that sort of thing. Yet 
he will never accept. any sort cf official authority ; his power, 
enormous as it is, seems to be entirely moral and personal, He's 
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one of the largest landowners in England, as I suppose you know, 
and he must be frightfully rich; but he’s as simple in his ways 
and talk as one of our own presidential candidates. You can see 
he’s got it in him, though, the moment you clap eyes onhim. There 
are no end of stories about him, most of them apocryphal, I guess, 
Hindoo enchantments and that sort of thing—adepts, Rosicrucians 
—TI don’t know! He’s worth looking at, anyhow, though he may 
not talk to you much.’ 

‘Is he a married man ?’ I inquired. 

‘No. But, by the way, a young fellow has lately turned up in 
his suite who is called his private secretary, but some folks say he 
is an adopted son. It seems rather odd; and if his lordship were 
any other man than he is, there might be some gossip about it. 
The impression is that it’s the son of some friend of his who has 
pegged out, or something of that sort.’ 

‘What is the young gentleman’s name ?’ 

‘Some ordinary name—I don't know. He's a good-looking 
chap, and has nice quiet manners. However, we needn’t bother 
about him. Are you ready?’ 

We reached the house at which the reception was held in toler- 
able time, but the rooms were already much crowded. I drifted 
aimlessly about for a while, seeing ever and anon somebody that I 
knew, but not attempting to reach them. At length I came 
upon a senator from New Hampshire, with whom I was acquainted, 
talking to a tall gentleman, whose back was turned towards me. 
Near them stood a grave young fellow, scarcely twenty years of age, 
with dark curly hair and handsome blue eyes. He reminded me 
of some one—I could not at the moment think of whom. 

The senator caught sight of me. ‘Oh,’ he said,‘ glad to see 
you. LordM , I want to make this gentleman known to you; 
he’s lived a number of years in England, I believe—maybe you've 
met there before.’ 

Lord M wore plain evening dress, except for a star that 
glittered on his left breast. His air was lofty and commanding, 
in spite of a slight stoop in the shoulders, and the dark glow of his 
eyes was in marked contrast with his white hair and beard. He 
took my hand with a grasp of quiet cordiality, and said : 

‘We have met before, but it was not in England.’ 

‘Your hand feels like flesh and blood,’ said I, ‘ but I hardly 
know what to think.’ 

We conversed for a few minutes on indifferent subjects. At 
length his lordship said: ‘I heard two weeks since that a friend 
of ours, the Rev. Mr. Willard, had died. By the way ” here 


he turned to the young man with the blue eyes, ‘ Fielding, let me 
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introduce you. This gentleman used to know your grand- 
father.’ 

The young man came forward, and then I knew who it was 
that he reminded me of. The boy was his mother’s son. ‘It all 
seems very strange,’ I remarked to Lord M . 

‘The really strange thing is human nature,’ he returned. ‘I 
know of nothing that is not easy to unriddle in comparison with 
that.’ 





A Harn of the ‘ President’ Frigate. 


ConcEeRNING the history of the subjoined curious narrative, the 
original manuscript of which, written in now faded ink on the 
rough dingy paper of sixty years ago, was placed in my hands in 
the course of a recent visit to America, only a few words are 
necessary. The narrative is addressed to‘ Mrs. Rodgers and sister,’ 
and bears to have been written at the request of the former lady, 
after its author’s return from sea on the termination of his service 
as surgeon of the ‘ President’ frigate, the famous fighting cruiser 
of the American Republic in the war with England of 1812-14, 
Commodore Rodgers, who commanded the ‘ President during the 
war, and who was the husband of the lady for whom the account 
was written, gave to Dr. Turk’s narrative his endorsement of its 
perfect accuracy. Of the authenticity of the document there can 
be no possibility of doubt. 
NARRATIVE. 

‘ Although the events now for the first time recorded occurred 
ten years since, they are still fresh in my recollection, and have 
made so strong an impression on my mind that time can never 
obliterate them. They partake so much of the marvellous that I 
would not dare to commit them to paper, were there not so many 
living witnesses to the truth of the facts narrated, some of them 
of the greatest respectability, even sanctioned by Commodore 
Rodgers. The story is considered by all who have heard it too 
interesting to be lost; I therefore proceed to the task while those 
are in existence who can confirm it. Living in an enlightened 
age and country, when bigotry and superstition have nearly lost 
their influence over the minds of men, particularly among the 
citizens of this republic, where knowledge is so universally diffused, 
I have often been deterred from relating circumstances so wonder- 
ful as to stagger the belief of the most credulous. But facts are 
stubborn things, and the weight of testimony in this case cannot 
be resisted. Unable for want of time and room to enter so far 
into particulars as I should wish, I will give, to the best of my 
recollection, the most prominent and striking occurrences, in the 
order in which they took place, without comment or embellish- 
ment. 

‘Some time in the latter part of December 1813, a man by the 
name of William Kemble, aged about 23 (a seaman on board of 
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the U. 8. Frigate ‘ President,” commanded by Commodore Jobn 
Rodgers, on a cruise, then near the Western Islands), was brought 
to me from one of the tops, in which he was stationed, having 
burst a vessel in his lungs, being at the time in great danger of 
instant death, the blood gushing with great violence from his 
mouth and nostrils. With much difficulty I succeeded in stopping 
the discharge, and he was put upon the use of remedies suited to 
his case.. I visited him often, and had the best of opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with his temper, habits, and intellectual 
attainments; and under all circumstances, during his illness, 
found his language and behaviour such as stamped him the rough, 
profane, and illiterate sailor. It is my belief, although I cannot 
positively assert it, that he could not either read or write. It is 
certain that his conversation never differed in the least from that 
of the most ignorant and abandoned of his associates, constantly 
mixed with oaths and the lowest vulgarity. Had he possessed 
talents, or learning, he must have betrayed it to me during his 
long confinement. 

‘In the early part of January (1814), a vessel bore down upon 
us, With every appearance of being an English frigate. All hands 
were called to quarters, and after a short and animated address by 
the Commodore to the crew, all prepared to do their duty. Before 
I descended to the cockpit, well knowing Kemble’s spirit and how 
anxious he would be to partake in the glory of the victory (defeat 
never entered our thoughts), I thought it best to visit him. After 
stating to him the peculiar situation he was in, and the great 
danger. he would be exposed to by the least emotion, I entreated 
him and ordered him not to stir during the action, which he 
promised to observe. We were soon obliged to fire. At the sound 
of the first gun he could restrain himself no longer, but regardless 
of my admonitions and of his own danger, he rushed upon deck 
and flew to his gun, laying hold to help run herout. A fresh and 
tremendous discharge from his lungs was the consequence, and he 
was brought down to me again in a most deplorable state. I 
apprehended immediate death, but by the application of the 
proper remedies, I succeeded once more in stopping the hzemor- 
thage, by which he was reduced to a state of the most extreme 
debility. Being near the equator, and suffering much from heat, 
his hammock was slung on the gun deck between the ports, 
affording the best circulation of air. He continued for some time 
free from hemorrhage, but was under the constant use of medicine, 
and was confined to a particular diet. This made him fretful, and 
he would frequently charge my mates with starving him, at the 
same time damning them in the true sailor fashion. After some 
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time, being again called to quarters at night, he was necessarily 
removed below to the sick berth (commonly called bay). This 
was followed by another discharge of blood from his lungs, which 
was renewed at intervals until his death. 

‘On January 17, in the afternoon, Dr. Birchmore, my first 
mate, came to me on deck, and reported Kemble to be dead. | 
directed him to see that his messmates did what was usual on such 
occasions preparatory to. committing his remains to the deep, 
About two hours after this, Dr. Birchmore again called on me, 
He said that Kemble had come to life, and was holding forth to 
the sailors in a strange way. I directly went down, where I wit- 
nessed one of the most remarkable and unaccountable transactions 
that perhaps had ever fallen to the lot of man to behold. Kemble 
had awakened as it were from sleep, raised himself up, and called 
for his messmates in particular, and those men who were not on 
duty, to attend to his words. He told them he had experienced 
death, but was allowed a short space of time to return and give 
them, as well as the officers, some directions for their future 
conduct in life. In this situation I found him, surrounded by the 
crew, all mute with astonishment, and paying the most serious 
attention to every word that escaped from his lips. The oldest 
men were in tears, not a dry eye was to be seen, or a whisper 
heard ; all was as solemn and_as silent as the grave. His whole body 
was as cold as death could make it. There was no pulsation in 
the wrists, the temples, or the chest perceptible. His voice was 
clear and powerful, his eyes uncommonly brilliant and animated. 
After a short and pertinent address to the medical gentlemen, he 
told me in a peremptory manner to bring Commodore Rodgers to 
him, as he had something to say to him before he finally left us. 
The Commodore consented to go with me, when a scene was pre- 
sented, truly novel and indescribable, and calculated to fill with 
awe the stoutest heart. The sick bay (or berth) in which he lay 
is entirely set apart to the use of those who are confined to their 
beds by illness. Supported by the surgeons, surrounded by his 
weeping and astonished comrades, a crowd of spectators looking 
through the lattice-work which enclosed the room, a common 
japanned lamp throwing out a sickly light, and a candle held 
opposite his face by an attendant, was the situation of things when 
our worthy Commander made his appearance; and well does he 
remember the effect produced by so uncommon a spectacle, espe- 
cially when followed by the utterance of these words from the 
mouth of one long supposed to have been dead: ‘ Commodore 
Rodgers, I have sent for you, sir; being commissioned by a higher 
power to address you for a short time, and to deliver the message 
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entrusted to me when I was permitted to revisit the earth. Once 
I trembled in your presence, and was eager to obey your commands ; 
but now I am your superior, being no longer an inhabitant of the 
earth. I have seen the glories of the world of spirits. I am not 

rmitted to make known what I have beheld ; indeed, were I not 
forbidden, language would be inadequate to the task ; *tis enough 
for yon and the crew to know that I have been sent back to earth 
to reanimate for a few hours my lifeless body, commissioned by 
God to perform the work I am now engaged. in.” He then, in 
language so chaste and appropriate as would not have disgraced 
the lips or the pen of a divine, took a hasty view of the moral and 
religious duties incumbent on the commander of a ship of war. 
He reviewed the vices prevalent on ship-board, pointed out the 
relative duties of officers and men, and concluded by urging the 
necessity of reformation and repentance. He did not, as was 
feared by our brave commander, attempt to prove the sinfulness of 
fighting and wars; but, on the contrary, warmly recommended to 
the men the performance of their duty to their country with 
courage and fidelity. His speeches occupied about three-quarters 
of an hour, and if the whole could have been taken down at the 
time, they would have made a considerable pamphlet, which would 
no doubt have been in great demand. Dr. Birchmore, now at 
Boston, heard all the addresses, I only the last. 

‘When he finished with the Commodore, his head dropped upon 
his breast, his eyes closed, and he appeared to have passed through 
asecond death. No pulsation nor the least degree of warmth could 
be perceived during the time that he wasspeaking. I ordered him 
to be laid aside, and left him. I was soon sent for into the cabin, 
where the Commodore required from me an explanation of the 
ease on rational and philosophical principles. This I endeavoured 
to give. I but in part succeeded. It would swell this narrative 
too much to repeat all I said in endeavouring to elucidate the 
subject. At best it proved a lame attempt, for when asked how 
this man, without education, reading, or mixing in other society 
than that of common sailors, should acquire the command of the 
purest language, properly arranged, and delivered clearly, dis- 
tinctly, with much animation and great effect ?—to this question 
I gave no reply, as it was, and ever will remain inexplicable, with- 
out admitting supernatural agency. The days of miracles are 
past, and I know I shall be laughed at by many for dwelling on, 
or even repeating, this story. But never, since I arrived at the 
years of discretion, has anything taken a stronger hold upon my 
mind, and that man must have been made of strange materials 
who could have been an indifferent spectator. Was he divinely 
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illuminated ? was he inspired? or was the whole the effect of 
natural causes? These are questions which must have arisen in 
the minds of many, and which must be left for the learned of two 
professions to answer. 

‘I retired to bed, deeply reflecting upon the past, unable to 
sleep, when about 9 o’clock p.M.,"many hours after Kemble had 
been laid by, I was called out of bed to visit aman taken suddenly 
ill in his hammock, hanging near Kemble’s apartment. It was 
an hour when all but the watch on deck had turned in; general 
silence reigned, and all the lights bélow put out, with the excep- 
tion of a single lamp in the sick apartment, where lay the remains 
of Kemble. I had bled the sick man—he was relieved. I entered 
the sick room before I retired to replace something, and was turn- 
ing round to leave it, being alone, when suddenly I was almost 
petrified upon beholding Kemble sitting up in his berth, with his 
eyes (which had regained their former brilliancy and intelligence) 
fixed intently upon mine. I became, for a moment, speechless 
and motionless. Thinks I to myself, what have I done, or left 
undone, in this man’s case, that should ciuse him thus to stare at 
me, at this late hour, and alone? I waited a long time in painful 
suspense, dreading some horrid disclosure, when I was relieved by 
his commanding me to fetch him some water. With what alacrity 
I obeyed can easily be imagined. I gave him a tin mug contain- 
ing water, which he put to his mouth, drank off the contents, and 
returned to me; then laid himself quietly down for the last time. 
His situation was precisely the same in every respect as before 
described. The time was now expired which, he had said, was 
given him to remain in the body. The next day by noon, all 
hands attended as usual to hear the funeral service read, and see 
his remains consigned to a watery grave. It was an unusually 
solemn period. Seamen are naturally superstitious, and on this 
occasion their minds had been wrought upon ina singular manner. 
Decorum is always observed by sailors at such times; but now 
they were all affected to tears, and when the body was slid from 
the plank into the sea, everyone rushed instinctively to the ship’s 
side to take a last look. The usual weights had been attached to 
_ the feet, yet, as if in compliment to their anxiety to see more of 
him, the body rose perpendicularly from the water breast-high two 
or three times. This incident added greatly to the astonishment 
already created in the minds of the men. I beg leave to remark 
that it was not thought proper to keep the body longer in the 
warm latitude we were in. 

‘I have now given a short and very imperfect sketch of the 
important events attending the last illness and death of William 
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Kemble. It is submitted to the ladies in this state, begging they 
will excuse haste and inaccuracy. The change produced upon the 
crew was for a time very remarkable. It appeared as if they 
would never smile or swear again. The effect wore off by degrees, 
except when the subject was renewed. 


SW. Turk.’ 


Apart altogether from the weirdness of it, worthy Dr. Turk’s 
simply-told story is full of interest, by reason of the side-light it 
throws on the nautical character of his time. No frothy posturer 
is the honest naval surgeon. A fight the good man curtly accepts 
as in the day’s work ; and as all ‘ prepare to do their duty,’ he 
‘descends into the cockpit’ to do his, in the serene assurance of 
victory, since ‘defeat never entered our thoughts, and the mere 
reference thereto is contemptuously relegated to a parenthesis. 
So matter-of-fact is he, so doggedly does he stick to the topic he 
has in hand, that he has not a word to spare to describe the fight, 
or to tell of its issue. ‘That is outside his task. He has stayed 
on deck, indeed, to hear the commodore’s ‘ short and animated 
address,’ and then his place is in the cockpit, with his instruments 
out, his coat off, and his shirt-sleeves turned up, waiting for what 
contributions the effort to attain the ‘glory of the victory’ may 
send down the ladder to him. 

But as he goes he thinks of his patient. Quite an ordinary 
sea-dog, this patient, clearly, in the surgeon’s estimation. ‘The 
rough, profane, illiterate sailor’ of the period—proved by his con- 
versation to be “ignorant and abandoned;’ destitute utterly of 
talents and learning. No word of approval for this waif from out 
the ‘tops’ has the laconic surgeon; yet, although, seemingly be- 
cause, it was so commonplace an attribute that he does not care to 
go out of his way to apply the term, he has discerned in him the 
spirit of heroism. So he condemns William Kemble to death, 
should he stir; and further, he bethinks himself of the force of 
discipline, and so adds to his representations as a surgeon his order 
as an officer. William Kemble, as well he might, has promised 
obedience; but the ‘sound of the first gun’ overcomes at once the 
assurance of death and the bonds of discipline. Little good can 
‘the glory of the victory’ work for this ‘rough, profane, and 
illiterate sailor.’ It is the fighting impulse in him, the ardour of 
the fray, as Kinglake has it, that conquers death and discipline, 
whistles down the wind ‘my admonitions and his own danger.’ 
And so, by-and-by, after he has survived characteristically to 
damn the surgeon’s mates ‘in true sailor fashion’ for starving him, 
William Kemble, removed to the ‘sick berth, commonly called 
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bay,’ finds that there is no more fight left in him, and Dr. Birch« 
more comes on deck and reports him dead. 

The present writer considers himself specially fortunate in that 
no commodore requires from him an explanation ‘ on rational and 
philosophical principles’ of the question, which worthy Dr. Turk 
leaves ‘for the learned of two professions to answer.’ Certain 
theories might be diffidently put forward, and Kemble, spite of 
Dr. Turk’s adverse diagnosis, might have been a gentleman before 
his conversation sank to the level of ‘ that of the most ignorant 
and abandoned of his associates,’ while the dramatic instincts be- 
longing to others of his name may have kindled in him in the 
interval of a syncope that simulated actual dissolution. Dr. Turk, 
with charming frankness, confesses that his effort to elucidate the 
subject was but ‘a lame attempt ;’ and why need one who is not 
of the ‘ learned of two professions’ wantonly risk a like verdict? 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, 





Travelling in Norway. 


Firry years ago, the idea of spending a honeymoon in the 
Arctic regions, or making a short vacation trip round the North 
Cape, would have been regarded as the dream of a hopeless lunatic, 
and even a dozen years ago it was a startling suggestion to most 
people. But now it is as easy as going up the Rhine, excepting 
that it demands a rather longer sea passage if the direct route is 
chosen. 

To the effeminate epicure, whose first inquiry concerning any 
suggested excursion refers to the hotel accommodation, Norway is 
still an inaccessible country, and all who know and enjoy it are 
unanimous in hoping that it may ever remain so, as it probably 
will; for excepting at Christiania, Trondhjem, Bergen, and two or 
three more cities, there are no hotels at all as understood by 
tourists who are dependent on waiter, chambermaid, and boots. 
The cringing host, the bowing waiter, and the dodging polyglot 
valet de place are unknown, and their absence is deliciously re- 
freshing to all who are strong enough to breathe the bracing moral 
atmosphere resulting from the social condition of a country that 
has never been subject to feudal institutions, and the inhabitants 
of which are curiously ignorant of the meaning of ‘social status ;’ 
where servants shake hands with their masters, and masters bow 
to their servants. 

An amusing illustration of this occurred during my last trip 
on the Arctic boat. An English gentleman in the tea business— 
wholesale, of course—took me into his confidence, and complained 
of the extreme familiarity of ‘these people, the steward having 
shaken hands with him when he entered the saloon in the morning. 
He was very indignant when I suggested the possibility of the 
steward regarding the passengers as his guests, and himself as their 
equal or thereabouts. Among our fellow-passengers was the Duke 
of Roxburgh spending his seventeenth summer in Arctic Norway. 
When the Duke was leaving our vesse! to tranship on the little 
Lofoden omnibus packet, I directed the attention of the tea- 
merchant to his proceedings. All the crew, who were old friends, 
shook hands with him, the engineer and stoker coming on deck 
and wiping their fingers on cotton waste as a preliminary to the 
hearty farewell greeting. The tea-dealer was speechless. 

Although Norway is thus unprovided with orthodox hotels, the 
travelling arrangements for non-luxurious tourists are more com- 
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plete and better organised than those of any other country in the 
world. In proportion to its population, no other country has so 
long a mileage of well-made and well-kept post roads as Norway, 
and this in spite of extraordinary natural difficulties. These roads 
are maintained under Government supervision, by the peasant pro- 
prietors of the land through which they pass. On all these roads 
at distances of seven to ten English miles are ‘ stations,’ where 
horses and carriages, bed and board are supplied on fixed terms, 
The Government publishes every year a pocket handbook stating 
the distances between each station and the charges payable. This 
handbook has two good maps, one for the northern, the other for 
the southern half of the country. An English edition of this 
handbook, revised for every season, is published by Bennett of 
Christiania, with detailed information concerning every station. 
As an example, I open the copy before me at random, and find 
that Aune on the Dovrefjeld route is an ‘excellent station. The 
longest beds on the whole route.’ The character of the accommo- 
dation, quality of provisions, &c., are similarly specified with stern 
impartiality for nearly a thousand stations. 

These stations are farmhouses, some in their original and pri- 
mitive condition, others with special buildings for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. ‘The host is the owner of the house and of 
the land around, the place in many cases bearing his family name. 
Thus the Toftemoen station on the Dovrefjeld is owned by Tofte, 
a descendant of Harald Haarfager (the fair-haired), the first king 
of united Norway. The same family has held this farm since the 
days of the vikings. In 1860, when King Charles XV. was on his 
way to be crowned at Trondhjem, he stopped to dine at this farm- 
house station. Tofte told the king that he need not unpack his 
plate, as he had enough of silver forks and spoons for the thirty or 
forty guests in his suite. 

Not all the farmers are as rich as Tofte. Some are very poor, 
but all are proud; they expect to be treated with consideration by 
their guests, and know how to resent the insolence of travelling 
snobs who imagine that money can purchase servility everywhere. 
When properly treated nothing can exceed their courteous hospi- 
tality. The number of horses which each station is bound to 
supply daily is defined, and every traveller enters on the ‘ day 
book ’ of the station how many he has taken. In the season there 
is commonly an excessive demand, and by mid-day the specified 
number is usually exhausted. Then the station-master may do as 
he pleases about supplying more. In the ordinary course he borrows 
from his neighbours, but if a swaggering snob becomes offensive 
the farmer simply walks away to his work in the field, leaving the 
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snob in a state of raving helplessness. If snobbie is driving his own 
carriole, which some consider ‘the thing,’ he has no alternative but 
to put himself between the shafts and wheel it, barrow fashion, eight 
or nine miles to the next station, or wait until the next morning. 
If he is hiring both horse and vehicle, he must shoulder his luggage 
and walk on. Mr. Bennett told me of six cases of carriole barrow- 
ing that he had heard of during one summer. Complaints were 
lodged at Christiania, inquiries made, and the verdict in every case 
was ‘sarve him right.’ 

The carriole with its long shafts, low single seat between horse 
and axle, from which the driver is not thrown out ever if the horse 
goes down on descending a steep hill, is still the national vehicle, 
but it is a mistake to suppose that there are no others. There is, 
in fact, one magnificent district of. Norway (that around the great 
Justedals ice-fjeld) where the single carriole is unknown ; it is re- 
placed by the stolkjaerre or chair-car, or chaise, always seated for 
two. Besides these, double carrioles with seats for two are now 
to be had everywhere, and on the main road a variety of four- 
wheeled vehicles, even stage-coaches of the old English pattern, are 
running. 

The water conveyance is similarly organised. The fjords and 
inland lakes present a unique system of thoroughfares which are 
traversed by steam-packet omnibuses that call at a multitude of 
stations to land and embark passengers and goods. The ‘ Norges 
Kommunicationer,’ published fortnightly in newspaper form, sup- 
plies all particulars of times, fares, and distances of steam-packets 
and railways. Besides these there is a system of boat stations even 
more elaborate, and all regulated like the posting according to 
Government tariffs. As an example of the coasting traffic I may 
name the weekly packets from Hamburg to Christiansand on the 
South Coast, thence along the West Coast to the North Cape and 
along the northern coast to Vadsé on the Varanger fjord near the 
Russian frontier. The length of this trip is 2,900 miles, occupy- 
ing about fifteen days, the packet calling at eighty-five intermediate 
stations. The English tourist may embark at Christiansand where 
the London and Hull packets stop, and thus enjoy an unrivalled 
sea-trip. Or he may meet one of these boats at Stavanger, or 
Bergen or Trondhjem, by taking the English packet to Bergen or 
Trondhjem ; or he may go direct to Christiania and thence by rail 
to Trondhjem and take the Arctic packet there. 

Nearly the whole journey from Trondhjem round the North 
Cape to the Varanger fjord (about a week, including some con- 
siderable and interesting stoppages) is done within fjords, or be- 
tween the mainland and the countless outlying rocky islands which 
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act as breakwaters and render the journey a marine promenade 
through smooth land-locked channels that appear like a thousand 
and one salt-water lakes with magnificent scenery throughout. 
The only open sea part of the voyage is that from Hammerfest 
round the North Cape, facing the dark, precipitous, northernmost 
wall of Arctic Europe. 

The midnight sun is visible wholly above the horizon at the 
North Cape from May 13 to July 30; at Hammerfest from May 
15 to July 27; at Tromsé from May 20 to July 22. 

The packet makes a halt of about twenty hours at Tromsé, 
allowing time for an excursion up the Tromsdal to an encampment 
of Lapps. I visited them in 1856, and again in 1874, when I found 
the same family there, changed only by age. Occasionally large 
numbers of these little people visit Tromsé and Hammerfest to do 
their summer bartering. 

I should add that the commissariat of these and the other 
packets is all that any reasonable tourist can demand; far superior 
to our own coasting packets communicating between any one part of 
Great Britain and any other; though not so luxurious as our ocean 
steamers. The following wines were on the carte of the North 
Cape steamers in 1874: St. Julien, Pontet Canet, Chateau Larose, 
Léoville, Brant Mouton, Lafite, Nuits Romanée, Sauternay, Sau- 
terne, Chateau Yquem, Hochheimer, Rudesheimer, Johannisberger 
Cabinet, Cliquot, Sillery, C2il de Perdrix, Port, Madeira, Sherry, 
Hermitage blanc, Malvaiser, and Paraxete ; all wnusually genuine, 
and moderate in price. Breakfast of hot fish and cold meats, 1s, 
4d.; tea or coffee charged as extras at 34d. per cup. Dinner of 
soup, fish, meat, poultry and dessert, 2s. 3d. ; supper same as break fast. 

The Norwegian railways are now considerably extended, the 
complete system adopted by the Royal Commission of 1875 being 
nearly finished. It seems like sacrilege to travel by rail through 
such a country as Norway—would be really so if their lines and 
mode of travelling were like ours. 

Instead of this they follow very nearly the post-carriole routes, 
which are many of them fine specimens of engineering. Thus 
they climb over mountain passes, wind along splendid valleys, and 
in some cases display the country even better than the horse roads. 
I was much struck with this in travelling by rail from Trondhjem 
to Storen in 1874, where I had walked in 1856. One of the most 
interesting features of the country, the great terraces extending 
up all the valleys and displaying the ancient coast lines, was far 
better seen than from the post road. Some parts of the line, where it 
is ent out to form a ledge on the face of a precipice with a foaming 
torrent below, are especially magnificent. The railway between 
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Bergen and Vossevangen, thus hewn out of the solid rock, runs 
through fifty-five tunnels in seventy miles with glorious bursts of 
fresh scenery on emerging from each. 

The pace, about fifteen miles an hour, or twelve including 
stoppages, is reasonable. On the long journeys there are restaurant 
stations wherea good and cheap dinner is provided, and the train stops 
for about an hour to enable the passengers to enjoy it. Instead of 
rushing on through the night, the train stops in the evening at a 
sleeping station, and starts again at a reasonable hour the next 
morning. Besides these there are other stoppages at places of 
special interest. The Norwegians are a deliberate people even 
when transacting business, and their business movements about 
suit the pace of an Englishman when he is lounging. 

The expenses of travelling are very moderate. Posting, in- 
cluding all extras, about 4d. per mile with single carriole; or 3d. 
per mile each person with double carrioles. Water-posting in 
rowing boats about the same. Steam-packet fares first class from 
1d. to 14d. per mile ; married couples counted as one and a half. 
Coasting steamers a little less than 1d. per mile, first class. Rail- 
way fares about 14d. per mile first class, less than 1d. second. 
Hotel expenses in the cities about the same as in Germany; in 
the country, an average of 4s. to 5s. per day is ample allowance, 
exclusive of wine. Return tickets from Hull to Christiania, first class, 
6l.; second, 4/. available by Bergen. From London, 6l. 6s. and 
4l.4s.; victualling on board, 6s. fd. per day first class, 48. 6d. second. 

To pedestrians Norway is a paradise. The regularity of the 
distances between the stations, the exact information attainable 
respecting them, present a certainty of accommodation in just the 
sort of quarters which a pedestrian requires. All Norway is 
mountainous and picturesque; there are no tame flat regions any- 
where; the climate is always bracing, even in the hottest summer 
weather. The alternations of walking and boating or an occasional 
variation by taking a stage in carriole, which may be done any- 
where on the roads, renders pedestrianism luxurious. 

But the best way of all for thoroughly enjoying Norway is to 
adopt my ‘ride and tie’ invention. Two tourists A and B are at 
a station C, and proceeding to unknown regions, X, Y,Z. A 
starts on foot leaving his knapsack behind in charge of B who 
pays the bill, takes a carriole and starts half an hour later; three 
miles ahead he overtakes A, they chat, compare notes with pony 
at walking pace, then change places; A drives on to station X, 
where he leaves the horse and carriole he has been driving, orders 
another to be got ready, and to await his friend ; he then walks on 
to be overtaken as before. This is repeated at Y and Z and on- 
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wards. At dinner-time A orders the food, which is about ready 
when B arrives. Fifty miles per day can thus be covered by 
walking twenty-five. He who enacts the part of A should leam 
enough Norsk to explain the intending arrival of B. This is very 
easily done. In other countries it would be difficult to carry out 
such an arrangement, as the mercenary hotel-keepers and_post- 
masters would do their worst to frustrate its economy. Norwegian 
peasants are gentlemen, and therefore do not measure out their 
respect to a guest according to the amount of his bill. The 
flunkey’s worship of expenditure is unknown among them. . 

A party of three may adopt the same principle. Two should 
start to walk after breakfast, leaving the third to follow with the 
knapsacks. Then one of the pedestrians takes the driver's place, 
With a double carriole and two always driving, only one-third of 
the distance covered is done on foot. In this case the luggage 
must be moderated, or the station-master will object, but the 
ordinary luggage of two or three true pedestrians is less than that 
of one average lady. 

When my first book, ‘Through Norway with a Knapsack,’ was 
published, Dr. Badham accused me of inventing a new anathema, 
‘Go to Norway.’ This accusation was based on the hardships I 
chose then to encounter by walking through Tellemarken and other 
exceptionally wild regions. Besides this, travelling in Norway in 
1856 was vastly rougher than now. It was not yet opened to 
tourists. Very great progress has been made (‘ change,’ I prefer 
to call it) in providing special accommodation for tourists on all 
the more frequented routes. Fladbréd is no longer imperative 
‘even where wheaten bread is not. The square tins of Huntley 
and Palmer or Peek and Frean are ubiquitous, and it is now 
difficult to see a sheepskin bed where I could find noother. Even 
in the Orkedal and Surrendal, though still but little frequented, 
I should find a difference ; at Quamen station my bill for supper, 
bed, and breakfast would now amount to more than the five skill- 
ings (24d.) I paid in 1856. 

I should add that the great influx of tourists has by no means 
corrupted the country people of Norway. Charges are higher, but 
only in proportion to the increased cost of the accommodation 
provided, the ordinary requirements of Englishmen—white bread, 
for example—being exotic and costly luxuries there. 

The non-corruption doubtless arises from the fact that they are 
freehold farmers and not hotel-keepers. They depend on their 
farms for their livelihood, and work on them all the year round, 
only providing for tourists during the very short summer, and 
making very little profit thereby. 
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I have jotted down the above in order to supply information 
to those who are considering their forthcoming summer holiday, 
limiting my statement to those points on which misunderstanding 
commonly prevails. I dare not begin to speak of the grandeur of 
Norwegian scenery, the countless and unrivalled waterfalls, the 
splendid twilights, the fjords, the fjelds, the glaciers, and other 
glorious features—cannot even find space to specify particular 
routes. In the introductory part of the seventh edition of Murray’s 
Handbook a number of skeleton tours are given, the particulars 
of which will be found fully reliable, the only allowance demanded 
being that the time is now in some cases shortened by the rail- 
ways that have been opened since 1880. These routes take in 
the finest features of the country. 

I have just learned that a regular weekly service is now estab- 
lished between Newcastle-on-Tyne and Bergen. The Norge leaves 
the Tyne every Tuesday at 3 p.m. (the steam tender from the quay 
at 2 p.M.), and returns from Bergen, calling at Stavanger every 
Saturday. The single fares are 3. first class, 2/. 5s. second class, 
and 1/, 2s. 6d. third class. Return tickets, 5/. first class, 3/. 10s. 
second class. These include all meals. The owner is a Norwegian, 
P.G. Halvorsen, of Bergen ; the Newcastle agents, Messrs. Borries 
Craig, and Co. The meals are served in Norwegian style, and I 
hear them highly praised; the other appointments the same. The 
first voyage of this season was from Newcastle on March 25, and 
the last is fixed for October 11 from Bergen. The sea passage is 
shorter than that from Hull. 

The North Cape packet, above referred to, leaves Bergen every 
Friday, and the Norge arrives on Thursday (estimated passage 
from Newcastle, forty hours). This allows one day for Bergen, 
which is quite enough. The Hardanger and Sogne fjord packets, 
and those to Molde for the Romsdal, run so frequently that little 
or no delay need occur to those who are visiting the grand scenery 
of central Norway. 

I should add that the shopkeepers and nearly all Norwegian 
townspeople speak English; many of the farmers also, and the 
captains and stewards of nearly all the steam-packets. The general 
construction of the Norsk is so much like English that the vocabu- 
lary in Murray’s Handbook will carry the tourist through, and 
enable him at once to read the ‘ Norges Kommunicationer.’ 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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Che Abbot’s Grave. 


A coupLe of summers ago, after wintering at the pleasant and 
fashionable watering-place known to tourists as ‘ the Queen of the 
Littoral, Nizza la Bella,’ I found myself, like ,the rest of my 
countrymen, and the foreign colony in general, driven by the heat 
and mosquitoes to seek a cooler retreat on the slopes of the Mari- 
time Alps, which form a breezy and picturesque background to 
the winter cities of the French Riviéra. Already familiar with 
most of the health resorts along the valley of the Vésubie—such 
as La Bolléne, Belvédére, Berthemont, St. Martin Lantosque, and 
their congeners—I resolved on exploring the parallel valley of the 
Roya, and booked my place in the coupé of the mail omnibus, 
which leaves Nice every evening for Piedmont, via the Col di 
Tenda. 

After a journey of some hours, the coach drew up before the 
gate of what presented the aspect of a large, richly-wooded private 
domain, in the centre of which stood a palatial mansion at some 
distance from the high road. ‘This was no other than the well- 
known Etablissement of St. Dalmas di Tenda, which had been of 
late years transformed from a hydropathic establishment into a 
commodious and spacious hotel for the reception of summer 
visitors. Here I alighted, with two or three compagnons de 
voyage, and made up my mind to spend the remainder of the hot 
season in this favourite and shady retreat. The building—origi- 
nally a Benedictine abbey, of which many traces are yet visible— 
had been prudently transferred by the learned and well-born 
monks, who then occupied it, into secular hands, by a deed of sale, 
during the Reign of Terror, a.p. 1793. A mystery seems still to 
hang over the subsequent fortunes of the original possessors. 

Here, then, I found myself one of a large company of guests, of 
all nations and both sexes; and I believe I am not singular in ex- 
pressing my perfect satisfaction with all the arrangements of the 
ménage; the comfort of which is greatly enhanced by the natural 
attractions of the spot, and its surrounding scenery, as well as by 
its cool, wholesome, and equable climate. 

The society was neither more nor less varied than is customary 
and inevitable in such season places of resort. There was the usual 
amalgam of young and old—people of medium, and people of 
apocryphal ages; families, with or without children ; flirting old 
bachelors and spooning juveniles; stately dames and starched 
spinsters; and at a late hour of the day, when the evening meal 
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was finished, and the various excursions and picnic parties were 
brought to an end, there was no lack of the amiable and accom- 
plished Huterpe to take her voluntary seat at the music-stool, and 
challenge her Terpsichorean sisters to the health-inspiring exercise 
of the dance—wedding the music of sound to the melody of 
motion. 

As for myself, being naturally a shy man, unskilled in all the 
finer social arts, 1 commonly held myself aloof from the merry 
and congenial crowd, seeking a remote corner of the spacious 
salon, from whence I could command and reflect at leisure on the 
gay phantasmagoric scene passing before my eyes; wrapping my- 
self up, as it were, in an impermeable veil of insignificance and 
moral invisibility. I need scarcely say that-I was an old bachelor 
—that unlucky but too frequent type of the human species, for 
whom, if we are to believe the unflattering dictum of Dumas Pére, 
‘nobody cares.’ * For the youth,’ says he, ‘nature kindly provides 
the sympathy of the maiden; for the mature gentleman, that of 
the middle-aged lady, or matron ; mais ’—for there is always a 
mais in a French phrase, like a spoil-sport, or kill-joy—or, si vous 
voulez, a mosquito in a southern summer sky—‘ personne ne tient 
aun Vieillard.’ That’s me! I suppose ; to speak viciously and 
ungrammatically! N.B. Why not an old woman—une Vieille, 
Mons. Dumas? Well, the other day I was lazily turning over 
the leaves of my note-book, in search of reminiscences, when I be- 
came aware of the fact that my sojourn at St. Dalmas had lasted 
about a month before the occurrence of that event which forms the 
groundwork of my present story. I had already patched up a 
superficial acquaintance with some half-dozen of my fellow-boarders, 
but it had never ripened into intimacy. Two persons, however, of 
either sex and kindred nationality, had from the first attracted 
my special attention, and even somewhat stirred my dormant 
sympathies. These were: a young man of about five-and-twenty ; 
tall, dark, and eminently handsome; bearing the unmistakable 
but indefinable hall-mark of good blood and breeding. He appeared, 
like myself, to be a solitary traveller, for health or curiosity’s sake ; 
and to eschew, though with an air of courteous reserve, the hete- 
rogeneous society about him. A single family, however, had evi- 
dently proved an exception to this rule, and bad early entered 
into his good graces. 

It consisted of an elderly gentleman and lady, of distinguished 
appearance and manners, accompanied by one whom my observa- 
tion instantly divined to be their only and beloved daughter. 

Helen Manners was at that season of life when maidenhood 
may be considered to have developed the fullest, richest, and at 
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the same time freshest flower of beauty. 
completed her twentieth year. 

N.B. I learnt this fact confidentially, through a stage whisper 
breathed by the young lady’s mother into the ear-trumpet of a 
deaf old lady, seated in the corner of the room diagonally oppo- 
site to my own. 

Helen Manners was as fair as Herbert Dashwood was the reverse ; 
indeed, they were, physically, a perfect contrast and foil to each 
other. 

He, as I have said, was tall and of a dark olive complexion, with 
strong, though finely marked features; while his stalwart and 
powerfully built frame gave him a somewhat imposing and com- 
manding aspect for so youthful a man. 

She, rather below the average height, and of a slight and 
singularly graceful figure, while her small delicate features, and 
almost transparent complexion, suggestive of a not too robust 
health, threw around her a general impression of yielding gentle- 
ness and unobtrusive refinement, in marked contrast to the physique 
and morale of her newly made acquaintance and evident admirer, 

Hitherto, so far as I could observe, the old folks had persist- 
ently maintained a sort of passive attitude in their demeanour 
towards the young people; as though not ill-pleased to allow things 
to run their natural course, rather than incur the risk of precipitat- 
ing the event by overt connivance on the one hand, or, on 
the other, forestalling matters by a hasty and capricious opposition 
and disapproval. But, I repeat, I was not, at that early stage, in 
the confidence of anyone of the interested parties. I was simply 
a bystander, watching the old, old game of orthodox and unob- 
trusive love-making, in which the players seemed to be equally 
matched, for attack and defence. 

To follow the simile a little farther, one of the parties seemed 
to be conducting a bold, brilliant opening, which was met by the 
other with a series of cautious, timid, and strictly defensive moves. 
So far as the public was admitted to be spectators of this species of 
amatory chess play, the game was, at this early stage, carried on in 
strict accordance with the rules of the handbook. The lady 
(white) castled early in the game, and if the gentleman (black) 
offered a bold gambit, it was quietly declined or ignored. There 
was scant slaughter on either side, yet close attention speedily con- 
vinced me that here was the beginning of the end. This was how 
itcame about. One sultry evening in August, feeling an unwonted 
depression of spirits, which, for the first time since my arrival, 
seemed to render the social sights and sounds offered to me by the 
gay salon positively distasteful, not to say actually repulsive, I 
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resolved to take refuge in a solitary ramble through the chestnut 
groves which encompassed the house on all its sides. The moon, 
then at the full, had lately risen, and flinging the dense shadow of 
those lofty and broad-branched forest trees along the white walls 
and over the gabled roof of the vast and handsome building, 
seemed to invest it with a half sacred and monastic character, such 
as I had not hitherto suspected. Perhaps the actual train of 
thought into which I had fallen, aided by the influence of the hour 
and the moonlight, had imparted to external objects the glamour 
of a moody and phantasmagoric fancy. I paced slowly round the 
building, from which sounds of revelry now issued, mingled with 
light-hearted, rippling laughter, enriched with the melody of 
voice and instrument, or broken by the echoing fall of the ‘ many- 
twinkling’ feet of bounding and graceful youth. The jar on my 
present mood was too violent, and I strove to conjure up, within 
those echoing and throbbing walls, a picture less discordant with 
my actual strain of feeling. For a moment only did the will 
second my fancy. Before me rose up, like an unsubstantial creature 
of the moonlight, a stately abbey of the medieval type, surmounted 
with marble crosses and statues, outshining those that bedeck 
the Gothic roof of the Milanese Duomo. Then, along its deep, 
broad-cloistered arcades, marched. a lengthy procession of pale 
high-born monks, chanting the solemn vesper hymn. 

Fancying myself, for a brief moment of hallucination, one of 
the hooded fraternity, I was on the very point of lifting up my own 
cracked and quavering voice to swell—or spoil—the sacred choir, 
when, ‘ Hey Presto!’ the familiar and hackneyed tune of one of 
Strauss’s inimitable waltzes fell on my ear, and at once broke the 
spell. This was too much for my nerves and temper. I coughed 
virulently and vindictively once or twice, and then suddenly with- 
drew to the shelter of a little island which lies, like an oasis, 
embosomed in the centre of the park-like gardens. In a fit of 
cynicism, such as Childe Harold himself might have envied me, I 
plumped down in the very midst of a bed of cabbage roses—in utter 
defiance of the proverbthat ‘ every rose has its thistle ’— which lay 
au beau milieu of this perfect ideal of a garden bower. This 
island, standing in a small artificial lake, and connected with the 
shore by a sort of drawbridge, was a favourite retreat of young and 
romantic couples, who preferred solitude & deux to the attractions 
of general society; but at the present hour it was completely 
deserted. Sothere I lay awhile on my back, amid the roses, gazing 
upwards, where a fairy-like fountain leapt high into the air, as if to 
kiss the stars over my head, and soothing my sulky spirit with the 
dreamy and narcotic music of its relapsing waters. Despite my late 
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disenchantment, I could not help fancying that I beheld a living 
naiad unfolding her white diaphanous wings, on which the moon- 
beam, filtered through the leafy screen, played fitfully ; while ever 
and anon, the swan-like arch of her graceful neck bent earthward, 
gazing with a seraphic smile on some mysterious object which lay 
on the moistened sward beneath. Looking more intently, I dis- 
cerned a slight upward swelling in the grassy soil, faintly resem- 
bling a grave, which the perennial tears of the fountain had 
mantled over with a dense, rank covering of mossy turf. While 
pondering on this circumstance, the sound of unwelcome footsteps 
crossing the little bridge broke the stillness; another moment, and 
a couple entered the island oasis, and took their seats in silence on 
a bench directly opposite to my own hiding-place. I soon recog- 
nised the manly, though subdued tones of Herbert’s voice, its deep 
rich bass making a not unmusical discord with the liquid treble of 
the cascade. Although not a single word of the dialogue, which 
was continued in sotto voce, reached my ear, I could not but feel 
a sense of being de trop in what was evidently a lovers’ téte-d-téte, 
and would gladly have snatched an occasion of making my presence 
known without éclat or scandal. 

Calling to my recollection the remarkable episode in the life 
of that ‘truly great man,’ the immortal Pickwick, under yet more 
delicate and critical circumstances, I tried to articulate a gentle 
but significant ‘ah-hem,’ from my invisible berth among the roses. 
‘Ah! ha-hem,’ I repeated more emphatically ; but the ears of 
lovers are sometimes deaf as their eyes are proverbially blind ; and 
I was reluctantly compelled to renounce all such indirect attempts 
to awaken their attention. Ithen, insheer desperation, scrambled 
to my knees, which felt somewhat stiff from the contracted and un- 
natural posture they had hitherto maintained; moreover, I became 
painfully conscious that my summer trousers, which were of a light 
texture, were literally bristling with the thorns and briars nature 
had, no doubt for some wise and inscrutable purpose, intermingled 
with the rose bushes where I had so recklessly flung my misan- 
thropic person. Necessity has no laws; and my immediate 
thoughts being concentrated on the process of extraction, all 
further hope and desire of evasion fled from me, aud I resumed 
my former posture, with the firm determination to keep both my 
ears and eyes hermetically closed—in a word, neither to peep nor 
listen. This was easy enough so long as my Romeo and Juliet 
maintained the sotto voce in which they had hitherto conversed; 
but it was not long before the loud and emphatic tones of Herbert’s 
voice again swelled clearly and audibly on my ears, and, for the 
life of me, I could not follow Thackeray’s advice, under similar 
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circumstances, ‘ to stuff them with cotton ;* moreover, the sole dis- 
posable article of furniture about me for that purpose was my 
pocket-handkerchief, which, in this somewhat-damp neighbourhood 
of ever-falling water, was already bespoke for a yet more pro- 
minent and aggressive organ. There was nothing for it, then, but 
to lie still and listen passively. 

Herbert (loquitur).- ‘Dear Helen! The question I have 
just allowed myself to put to you involves the happiness of two 
lives—yours no less than mine own! Do not, I implore you, meet 
it with a hasty and irrevocable negative, but think over it—dream 
over it—and meanwhile lend, I beseech you, a patient ear to the 
true and touching story which I am about to relate to you.’ He 
seemed to pause for a reply; and peeping over the side of my 
uneasy if romantic couch, I distinctly caught the shadow of 
Helen’s profile, thrown by the moonlight across the green sward, in 
the act of bowing a slight but graceful gesture of assent. 

‘Yonder green mound,’ he continued, pointing with his finger 
to the very spot which had, at first, attracted my notice, ‘ which 
you see lying almost directly beneath the crystal arch of the foun- 
tain, and bedewed, day and night, by its never-silent spray, has a 
legend attached to it—known to but few persons in the neighbour- 
hood, and probably to no other member of this household save 
myself. 

‘Naturally somewhat inclined to superstition, I have long been 
a legend-hunter ; and, in the course of my antiquarian researches, 
have picked up this and half-a-dozen kindred stories connected 
with the Valley of the Roya. 

‘But to my present tale. More than a century ago the site of 
the actual Etablissement des Bains of St. Dalmas di Tenda was 
occupied by a noble and spacious Benedictine monastery, em- 
bosomed in an extensive park or forest of lordly and _ broad- 
branching chestnut-trees, such as the one under whose shadow we 
are now seated. At the period to which I am referring, the 
Superior, or Lord Abbot, as he was generally styled, was a some- 
what remarkable specimen of his race; no less from the nobility 
of his birth and breeding than from the rigid, ascetic rule of life 
to which he voluntarily subjected himself. Not a single idle or 
superfluous word was ever known to escape his thin, compressed, 
and bloodless lips; nor did either semblance of smile or shadow 
of scowl ever rest on his marble-pale cheek, or broad, high-arched 
brow. His features and carriage alike attested patrician origin 
and lineage, which the loftiness of his stature, equally tall and 
commanding, in perfect keeping with his rank and station, only 
served to express and emphasise. His eyes, overhung with black 
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bushy brows, wore that concentrated, inner look indicative of a 
mind habitually absorbed in its own reflections, and regardless of 
the superficial world of men and things around him. As he 
paced the cloisters of the abbey, which frequently re-echoed to his 
slow but firm and measured footfall during the midmost and 
darkest hours of the night, not one of the respectful brotherhood 
who chanced to come in contact with him, ever saw the eyes of the 
Lord Abbot lifted, even for an instant, from the marble pavement 
on which they were habitually riveted, save perchance when the 
starry skies shone with unwonted splendour; and it was whispered 
that, at such an hour, he would fix his dreamy, abstracted gaze on 
ene bright particular orb which seemed to possess a sort of myste- 
rious attraction or affinity for him ; and which, with brows slightly 
arched and a look of painful absorption, he would contemplate 
for an hour at a time; then, heaving a long, deep sigh, and 
seemingly recovering his lost consciousness, again resume his 
former monotony of attitude and walk. Occasionally, too, a 
brother, more inquisitive or clairvoyant than his fellows, would 
whisper, below his breath, how he had surprised the Lord Abbot in 
the act of drawing from his bosom an object suspiciously re- 
sembling a locket or miniature portrait, which, pressing convulsively 
to his lips, he would hold awhile in his wan and tapering fingers, 
and then quickly replace it with a scarce audible sigh, while—this 
was even hinted—his bloodless, half-closed lips were heard to 
syllable the name of—Marie! This circumstance, however, ad- 
mitted of a simple and natural explanation from the fact of the 
Lord Abbot’s special devotion to the cult and invocation of the 
Madonna, who was, besides, the sainted patroness and guardian 
of the community. 

‘Now, you must know that this island was ever a favourite re- 
treat of the solitary, contemplative Abbot, who passed whole 
summer nights in meditation, and—it was surmised—holy offices 
of prayer and praise, at the foot of this very fountain which now 
refreshes us with its music and spray. Nay! tradition avers that, 
on this same mossy knoll where we are now lounging, was the 
stately, silent Abbot often wont to recline his attenuated frame, 
while he watched, with strenuous and unflagging fixity of gaze, 
the graceful, sylph-like fountain playing above the site of yonder 
mound. 

‘I said “ the site ” advisedly, for the mound itself was not then 
in existence. Some of the younger friars would even tell, with 
faltering accents, how they had once intruded unawares on the 
privacy of the awful Superior, and surprised him, meekly bowed 
on his knees, like any other simple child of sin and sorrow, or 
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prostrate with his august face earthward, in the midst of a bed of 
roses, such as that which lies so bewitchingly in its summer bloom 
and fragrance yonder.’ 

Great heavens! He was actually pointing towards the very 
spot which had, for the last half-hour, been my own bed of— 
thistles! and for a moment I gave myself up for lost. But neither 
of the lovers seemed to heed me, or suspect the presence of an 
eavesdropper, so deeply absorbed were they both in the interest of 
the story. 

‘ Whatever the reason might be, it was certain that the foun- 
tain and its surroundings exercised a mysterious and irresistible 
fascination over the spirit of the Lord Abbot. It was even sur-. 
mised that his ardent imagination, exalted by contemplation and 
fasting into the predominance of a fixed idea, might, at certain 
seasons, have identified the spirit of the fountain with the visible 
shape and presence of her who was believed to be the object of 
his soul’s special love and adoration. The sequel of my tale will 
show whether this were the true key to the enigma. 

‘Years passed away, noiselessly and uneventfully, over the lives 
of the simple secluded community, only spiriting away one and 
another of them by turns, into “ the land of souls beyond this sable 
shore.” At last, one morning, just as the convent bell had rung 
for matins, an awful whisper spread from lip to lip that—the 
Father Superior himself had that very night obeyed the irrevo- 
cable summons of the angel of death—the inevitable Azrael! It 
was too true. The Lord Abbot died, and, to the surprise of all 
but one member of the community, was buried—not in the chapel 
of the monastery, where his predecessors had been laid, one after 
another, side by side, from time immemorial, but—at his own 
earnest and dying request—in the very spot of earth where yonder 
grassy mound now rises bedewed with the sleepless tears of that 
fountain so long and mysteriously associated with the object of his 
contemplation and worship. Needless to add that the sweet little 
nook of secular soil had previously been consecrated according to 
the most solemn and punctual rites of that Church to which the 
august deceased had belonged. Not till after an interval of many 
years was the mystery cleared up, when the abbey, with all its fair 
broad lands, passed, by voluntary sale, into the possession of lay 
proprietors, at the commencement of the Reign of Terror, a.p. 
1793. 

‘ Then it was that amid a heap of supposed rubbish and paper- 
asses, accidentally discovered in a long-neglected lumber-closet, 
a certain old Dry-as-dust, with tastes akin to my own, ferreted 
out a sere, half-legible document bearing the signature of the 
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Reverend Father Bernardin, who had succeeded to the Lord Abbot, 
after acting as confessor and confidant of his last moments. 

‘The mystery of the Abbot’s grave was at last solved thus. In 
the earlier half of the eighteenth century the young, wealthy, and 
handsome Count Robert of Nice, weary of playing the Prodigal 
Son’s part, and having lately inherited a fine ancestral estate, 
bethought him seriously of taking to himself a wife, and 
settling down into a staid Benedict: for the remainder of his three- 
score years and ten. He therefore made offer of his hand and 
heart to a young lady of a rank corresponding to his own—one 
Mademoiselle St. Vallier, likewise of the county of Nice, whose 
parents, at first favouring the alliance but subsequently yielding 
to the suggestions of unexplained caprice, withdrew their sanction 
at the eleventh hour of courtship. The result of the shock on the 
young lady’s system was alike unforeseen and alarming. Begin- 
ning with the temporary aberration of reason, it had well-nigh 
culminated in a fatal catastrophe. The terrified and remorseful 
parents were now induced to retract their ill-timed and irrational 
opposition. The lovers renewed their intercourse. But the blow 
to Mademoiselle St. Vallier’s constitution was too radical to admit 
of a speedy cure. 

‘Still, as no dangerous symptoms revealed themselves to the 
careful and minute investigation of experienced physicians, it was 
agreed that the slow but, as was fondly hoped, certain process of 
recovery would best be seconded by a speedy consummation of 
the marriage tie. 

‘The nuptial day was fixed. All the preliminaries and formal- 
ities were duly accomplished. The marriage feast was provided. 
The guests were bidden and had joyfully answered the summons 
of the ever-welcome bridal bell. The metropolitan church of 
Santa Reparata, in the centre of what is now the old town of Nizza 
la Bella, was the chosen theatre wherein Monsignor the Bishop 
himself—for to no less a dignitary could so august a ceremonial 
be entrusted—was to consecrate the union of the loveliest and 
noblest bridal pair which had ever received the Episcopal benedic- 
tion at the hymeneal altar and been clasped in the Church’s in- 
dissoluble love-links. The April sun shone with a merry smile 
through his rose-tinted tears. In a word, “all went merry asa 
marriage bell.” But the sullen distant echoes of that bell were, 
perhaps mercifully, yet inaudible to the ear of youth and hope, 
though the breath of inexorable fate was even now shadowing 
the horizon. Never had bride smiled fairer or lovelier smile— 
never had gallant knight uplifted braver or prouder brow. Nay 
~—as if to crown the propitious auspices with every favouring 
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circumstance of luck or Providence—never had fair lady's fond 
and now frankly consenting parents worn a happier or more hope- 
ful aspect. In a word, there could hardly have been a more in- 
auspicious moment for the inevitable prophet of evil to point his 
lean and menacing finger towards that sunny horizon, where ‘a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand’ was slowly but surely strug- 
gling upward, like an electric storm-cloud, against the bonny 
blithesome breeze of this happy April morning. 

‘ But the festive hour was at hand. The spacious choir of the 
ancient Church of St. Reparata was flooded with “ beauty and chi- 
valry,” “ fair women and brave men,” while the grand music of the 
minster organ burst forth in that “ voluptuous swell” whose vocal 
waves float upward all that is least mortal in the human soul. The 
wedding mass had begun. Now, for the first. time, was it casually 
remarked by some of the bystanders, that the brilliant carnation 
of the bride’s habitually pale cheeks, and the almost unnatural 
glow in her normally placid and reticent eyes, were tell-tales of a 
portentous degree of moral exaltation and harbingers of a corre- 
sponding reaction. And that was all ! 

‘ That impressive climax in the Marriage Service was now finally 
reached when the venerable prelate, joining their hands together 
in his own, pronounces the nuptial vow of mutual and lifelong 
fidelity, which is repeated after him by man and wife alternately. 
The Count had already fulfilled his part of the contract, and his 
spouse, with a voice of surprising decision, and almost super- 
human energy and resonance, was in her turn articulating the 
solemn pledge, when her strength seemed suddenly to fail her, as 
she vainly strove to enunciate the final words—* Until death us do 
part.” Repeating the effort, a second time did the words die 
away in her throat; when, with an hysterical laugh and defiant 
air, and drawing a deep breath which struck on the ear of the 
bystanders like a passing sigh, she uttered with almost a shriek, 
the fateful words, “ Until—death—us—do—part!*” An instant 
later, and, clasping her hand to her heart, with a whispered 
“Amen,” she fell forward into the arms of the Count—a lifeless 
bride! 

‘Only a few years after this event the gate of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Dalmas di Tenda opened to admit a stranger in the 
garb of a novice who, though bearing evident traces of youth and 
extraordinary beauty, yet failed not to betray signs of having 
passed through that furnace of moral probation which sears the 
very root of hope, and renders the bare name of happiness an echo 
of mockery. His name and antecedents were alike unknown to 
the members of this secluded and studious community—this 
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cloistered microcosm. Though, indeed, it was not long before the 
gossip Rumour whispered to these echoing walls the secret of his 
noble, almost princely lineage, and its vast ancestral demesnes; like- 
wise that, having sustained in early youth a severe shock to his 
affections, he had sought and found consolation in a religious life, 
To him, indeed, might truly be applied the description of the 
poet :— 
"Twas quickly seen 
Whate'’er he was, ‘twas not what he had been, 

One of those whom the probation of a few years so changes that 
their most familiar friends would pass them by for a stranger, yet 
perchance turn a backward look as the image of some faint per- 
sonal resemblance to one whom they well remembered in bygone 
years flashed across their memory. His once towering and up- 
right form had yielded to a slight stoop, as of premature age; his 
rich raven locks were white as the snow that lies more than half 
the year round on the Alpine highlands which begirdle the valleys 
of the Roya; moreover, their rare luxuriance had been long since 
subjected to the shears and the tonsure in conformity with the 
austere self-abnegating vows to which their once proud possessor 
had voluntarily submitted. 

‘ Perhaps the most faithful and forcible comparison which could 
be suggested between the grave marble-pale, smooth-faced Brother 
Sebastian of the present, with the gay, proud, hirsute Count Robert 
of the past, would be that of a plaster cast, or post-mortem picture, 
contrasted with the living prototype, in the heyday of youth and 
exuberant vitality. 

‘But the inexorable finger of time speeds fast round the dial 
of even cloistered existence ; and Brother—or as he was now called 
Father—Sebastian had risen rapidly in the estimate of his fellow- 
monks, through the blameless tenor of his life, the austerities and 
penances he cheerfully underwent ; and, above all, the boundless 
treasures which he ungrudgingly poured into the coffers of the 
noble and lettered, but not over-wea!thy community. 

‘ The then abbot—already well stricken in years on the arrival 
of Dom Sebastian, gradually sank beneath the weight of his in- 
firmities, and his office became vacant. With one voice the 
grateful and appreciative fraternity elected their exemplary and 
generous benefactor for their spiritual head; a dignity which he 
exercised to the general satisfaction and edification during the 
brief continuance of his austere but kindly and paternal sway. 
Not till years after his decease, and the subsequent dispersion of 
the community by the stormy breath of the great French Revolu- 
tion, was the secret of his life betrayed to the world, by the 
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chance discovery, to which I have already referred, of certain 
documents, forgotten or mislaid amid the hurry and confusion of 
the general déménagement and Sauve-qui-peut. 

‘The secret was now divulged, and the key to the enigma at 
last found. The beloved and revered Lord Abbot of St. Dalmas 
di Tenda was no other than the heartbroken and prematurely- 
aged Count Robert, of Nice; who, in the flower of early manhood, 
had borne in his arms, from the altar stair of St. Reparata’s 
Cathedral Church, the lifeless form—lovely even in death—of his 
bride—Marie de St. Vallier ! 

‘Nay, none had even for a moment conjectured that the sweet 
name, which ever and anon fell from his bloodless lips, was not 
always that of her whose presence and guardianship were daily 
invoked by the chimes of the Angelus bell—but sometimes also, 
through the frailty of human nature, of that Marie who was to 
him the wife of an instant and the bride of eternity. Nor was it ever 
surmised among that guileless and unsuspecting community that 
when the Lord Abbot spent hours of moonlight meditation in his 
island sanctuary, fixing a rapt and wistful gaze in statuesque 
immobility on yonder silver babbling fount, which rises so spirit- 
like amidst the impenetrable foliage belting it on all sides, like 
the sacred grove of a Greek temple---that this austere and holy 
man saw and heard, with inner eye and ear, only the shape and 
voice of her whose faithful and loving worshipper he was even 
unto death. Few or none had, at such an hour, caught the 
passionate accents which broke from the heaving bosom of the 
lonely abbot; and which, Echo alone, whispering the name of 
“ Marie,” discreetly buried in her secret and silent cave.’ 

At this period of the story, the young man’s voice likewise 
seemed to faint away into a sort of distant echo, and I ventured a 
sly glance at the shadowy profile of the young couple, holding my 
breath the while. I fancied, too, I detected something suspiciously 
like a suppressed sob, coming from yonder corner. Again; was it 
an optical illusion, think you? or did I truly discern the stalwart 
arm of Herbert rather familiarly twined around the slender waist 
of Helen? Nay, even my ears must have conspired with my other 
senses to beguile me, or I should never have fancied I could dis- 
tinguish a familiar voce di basso muttering in yonder shy and 
sheltered corner the words, ‘ Dearest Helen!’ while a silver streak 
of sound seemed to float across the rose-bushes, like the chirp of 
the bulbul, on my ear, ‘Dear Herbert!’ Bow, wow-wow! 
‘Down, Leo! down, sir! you are decidedly de trop. Back to 
your kennel, and remember not to bay again at the moon, as you 
did all last night.’ 
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The spell was broken. Other interlopers—chiefly bipeds—. 
followed on the heels of the indiscreet Newfoundland, and the dear 


little island soon grew too populous a solitude for Romeo and Juliet. + 


A moment later, stealthily emerging from my cachette, and 
feeling rather stiffish, sheepish, and conscience-stricken, I regained 
my apartment—I mean, I scrambled shyly upstairs to my bed- 
room on the third floor; locked the door; struck, after much 
fumbling, a match, and then, it being a late hour for an old 
bachelor, well—I believe I didn’t dream of anything or anybody 
in the wide world—oblivious alike of the Count and his dead bride 
and my young friends, the promessi sposi of that eventful August 
evening. Nay, I verily believe that the last words I muttered to 
myself before self-consciousness left me, were a quotation from the 
writings of my favourite poet—the Reverend Robert Herrick : 

I will not take a wife 

To crucify my life ; 
then, uttering a heartfelt amen, I soon began to snore, like the 
selfish old boy that I am. 

Nevertheless, only a few weeks later, I found myself, oddly 
enough, standing upright, with Anglo-Saxon stiffness—dignity, I 
mean—before a sort of improvised hymeneal altar, in the grand 
salon of the hotel, which had been temporarily metamorphosed into 
an Anglican chapel, at which an Oxford clerical boarder officiated, 
at the private marriage of Herbert Manners, bachelor, and Helen 
Dashwood, spinster, neither ‘ being of that parish.’ ‘ Nothing 
remarkable,’ you think, ‘in my assisting at so every-day, however 
interesting a ceremony it might be to the bystanders.’ 

Perhaps not, most cynical madam. But it happened to be 
no other than myself whose presence was indispensable to the 
making over, ritually, of the blooming and blushing bride into 
the hands of her happy husband; her own paternal parent’s 
health or emotion incapacitating him for his natural part in the 
ceremony. Needless to add that I took excellent care to indem- 
nify myself for the troublesome and responsible office, by demand- 
ing, and obtaining, the firstfruits of the fair young wife's beautiful 
and blushing cheeks. 

And there I really fancied that my personal interest in the 
whole matter would have ended. More, much more, was in store 
for me. 

Less than half-a-dozen honeymoons had waxed and waned, 
when, one morning, I received at my hotel in some winter city— 
name forgotten—a begging letter from one Herbert Manners, Esq., 
of Town, county » with whom I had been, since his 
marriage, in intermittent postal commmnication. 
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Well, this unconscionable young man writes to me, as I said, 
a begging letter, adjuring me—me, a confirmed old bachelor—‘ in 
friendship’s sacred name,’ and all that sort of thing—nay, for the 
sake of that August evening which had cost me a pair of brand- 
new summer breeches through lying, as you will remember, a full 
hour on thorns and briars, amid a garden of roses, till my old legs 
literally bristled ‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ adjuring 
me, I repeat, to stand godpapa, in person or by proxy, to his first- 
born, singular or plural, whenever, or whosoever, or howsoever 
the thing or person should come into the light of this wicked 
world ! 

Snatching up the pen with a hasty hand and temper, I uttered 
many heterodox sentiments on the subject of children in general, 
and paternity in particular, which, as most of us are more or less 
personally interested in the question, whether as parents or off- 
spring, I deem it better to suppress. I further hinted at the 
nature of his proposal being specially indelicate, considering the 
near prospect of my own second childhood, which, I presume, 
suggested the idea to him. However, having worked off the 
steam a little, I ended by promising that for old, or rather, young 
friendship’s sake, I would make an exception, once for all, in his 
favour, and would, in person, condescend to play the part of gaffer 
on the forthcoming occasion. 

Then, having despatched my letter, I found myself gradually 
melting into the mood sentimental, and pictured myself hugging 
an embryo Helen or Herbert. But I must stop short, for my 
heart is big within me. My old eyes are moist, and my pen is, 
luckily for the reader, dry. So, wishing long and loving life to 
all young married couples, I remain, as ever, a dreary, dreamy, and 
disconsolate old bachelor ! 

P, GREY PARKE, 
































































































































Q Alender Clue. 


Many a year ago, on a July afternoon I was sitting in my study, 
waiting, like many a young avowé, for clients who came not; when 
at about four o’clock a gentleman was announced by the name of 
Lavigne. I was glad to think that I knew no one of the name, for 
being unknown he might be a client. 

A tall, well-dressed man entered, and asked whether he could 
have half an hour’s talk with me. I consulted my watch and 
diary with the true air of a busy man, and thought I cculd spare 
the time. 

Would I mind locking the door ? Hardly. Did I remember the 
Dumont murder? Slightly. Would I listen whilst he gave an 
account of it ? 

Ten years ago Mons. Dumont, a wealthy banker, married a 
young widow, with whom two of his friends, Messrs. Le Theuff and 
Goudin, were in love; nevertheless they remained his friends, 
All three gambled heavily; and the banker, the rich man, won 
whilst the others lost. 

One night, the 3rd of February, Madame Dumont went toa 
masked ball, leaving her husband, who was suffering from rheu- 
mutism, at home in bed. Onher return she found him lying dead, 
with his throat cut. Goudin was arrested and tried. 

A strong case of circumstantial evidence was brought against 
him, the principal witness being Mons. Le Theuff. 

Mons. G. set up an alibi: he proved that he was at the danee, 
and asserted that during the time when the deed must have been 
done he was in an alcove, talking to Madame Dumont. This she 
corroborated. 

The court reluctantly acquitted Mons. Goudin, but all Paris 
believed him guilty, and thought Madame Dumont his accomplice. 
The widow retired to her mother’s, and Mons. Goudin, though 
really innocent, unable to face the public suspicion, went to 
Australia and there made a fortune. 

My visitor had grown so excited, that I soon guessed that I had 
before me Mons. Goudin returned from Australia. Wishing to show 
my smartness, I stopped him and said, ‘So you are Mons, G., and 
have come back from Australia anxious to prove your innocence.’ 

The stranger jumped up and nervously asked how I knew it, and 
seemed much relieved to find that it was a guess. He said I was 
right, and that he would spare no expense to establish his innocence. 
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Since his return he had seen the widow; she had told him 
Le Theuff was heavily indebted to her husband, who on the 2nd of 
February had said that he bad quarrelled with him over cards, and 
was going to make it warm for him next day ;. that she was sure Le 
Theuff had murdered her husband: she would not, however, tell 
him the reason for her belief. The murderer had left Paris soon 
after the trial, as he was found out in cheating at cards: he was 
living quietly at Auray, in South Brittany. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘I 
know he is the murderer, for he gave false evidence against me. 
You must go to Auray, get introduced to him—that I can manage ; 
and even if it cost you two years you must worm out his secret.’ I 
objected on the ground that there could not be any evidence. 
Mons. Goudin then said that he had omitted one thing : Madame 
Dumont and her maid said that the murdered man had round his 
neck, the night of his death, a gold chain with a locket containing 
her portrait, painted by her, and also a lock of her hair. This chain 
was not found on the body, nor was the locket. She was sure Le 
Theuff had taken it, and did not believe, for reasons she would not 
give, that he had destroyed it. 

This seemed to me very probable, and I felt that if I could 
find the locket in his possession I should convict the man. Mons. 
Goudin offered so large a reward that at last I agreed to aid him. 
I soon arrived at Auray, and took a room at the very comfortable 
Hotel du Pavillon. 

The day after my arrival I called on Mons, Poncard, a notary: 
he was to introduce me to Mons. Le Theuff. I found him a clever, 
handsome man, and very polite. 

He told me that my adversary was considered queer; he did 
not go into Auray society—indeed, he shunned it; he lived all 
alone in the upper half of a small house in the Rue Leperdit, the 
shopkeeper of the lower half acting as valet, cook, &e. He 
was said to be studying the Carnac stones, and supposed to be 
writing a book about them. Mons. Poncard had met him at 
Carnac, and had dined several times with him, but found that he 
played cards too high, and successfully ; at which I smiled, knowing 
the cause of his success. He never would come inside any one’s 
house but his own. 

After a long talk we walked together to the Rue Leperdit. I 
am naturally of a phlegmatic disposition, but for once my heart 
beat very fast. I had formed the idea of a tall, big man, for 
Mons. Goudin was tall and big; but when a deep voice had called 
out ‘ Entrez,’ and I saw him, I was staggered. 

He was tall, very broad-shouldered and deep-chested, and 
nnder his heavy arms, when he moved them, rose mountains of 
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muscle. His face was one which Mons. Legros would have 
delighted to paint; a broad low forehead, heavy black brows, and 
dark eyes set very far apart ; a wide, short, flat nose; a long upper 
lip, with a large thick mouth, fresh, drink-suggesting lips, and a 
great square jaw. Not a beauty, you will say; no, but hideously 
fascinating. I am not imposing, in body at least ; my height is but 
five feet three, and I am not broad ; I don’t think I could lift 200 
pounds even to be made king, or Emperor of France, or President 
of the Republic, as the case might be. My face, however, is 
eminently aristocratic, so my friends say; high, narrow forehead, 
and delicate, prominent nose, and I have been called, not bad- 
looking. What a pretty contrast there must have been for Mons. 
Poncard to observe between the hunter and the hunted ! 

Mons. Le Theuff was very pleasant, and talked remarkably: 
instead of showing, like an ordinary educated Frenchman, a sur- 
face knowledge of many things, or like an Englishman, a solid 
acquaintance with a few, he exhibited a Frenchman’s universality 
and an Englishman’s solidity of knowledge, so that each subject 
seemed to have been his special study. After a long talk we left, 
but not before I had accepted an invitation to dine with him that 
evening. 

The dinner was delightful, for wine and cooking were good, 
and his talk was fascinating; and, indeed, under his influence I 
myself talked much better than usual. After dinner we played at 
cards, at which I lost heavily; what can skill do against unfair 
play ? 

During the next week I saw him daily, but learnt little. I 
found that he carried pistols ; do you suppose I did not? I asked 
him why he had them. He had nervous fits sometimes, in which 
he fancied that some one was pursuing him, and he felt relieved by 
feeling them. Was it not ridiculous? I thought it so ridiculous 
that a cold stream of perspiration ran down my back. 

By the end of the week I found the cards were becoming a 
serious strain, and feared Mons. Goudin would not like the bill. Did 
he play chess ? Yes. I found that I was somewhat the stronger, so I 
manceuvred to just let him win on the whole. Three weeks I spent 
at Auray, yet heard nothing, saw nothing, found nothing. 

Three delightful weeks, yet in part a period of agony. Alone 
together we sailed in his boat down the river. Beautiful is the 
wide river, running now past the hilly banks covered with trees 
through which peeps out many an old chateau, and now by the 
flat shores of the oyster parks, with the lazy cormorants waiting 
with stolid patience for the incautious movements of their prey ; 
brightened by the fishing boats with their strange-shaped red sails, 
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Along we used to sail, down to Gavr’ Innis, the Isle of the Goat, 
and then out into the lacework of blue sea and ruddy island 
which forms the Jittle Sea of Morbihan ; sometimes landing on and 
sometimes rounding the islands, which equal in number the days 
of the year. One day in the boat there happened that which 
ended our sails: I, sitting there, a few feet from a desperate man 
of ten times my strength, with but an inch of wood between me 
and death, brooding over my mission, was seized by a mad desire 
to tell him that I knew his secret, and was come to drag him to 
death. So powerful grew this madness that the terrible effort I 
made to combat it “saved me by causing me to faint; and when I 
came round I found the monster had tended me with the kindness 
of a woman. Long walks we took together to Quiberon, over the 
narrow peninsula, with the deep still sea of a heavy blue stretching 
out heavenward on the one side, and on the other the sea battling 
with the red-brown rocks, throwing up clouds of dazzling white 
spray, through which the sun shone so that they looked like 
showers of crystals; walks to Carnac to gaze at the rows of great 
stones, mute, indecipherable records of the buried past, till one 
evening, when the sun had sunk and the dreary stones cast a thou- 
sand weird shadows in the moonlight, the same mad longing to 
tell him my secret came over me, and the same dreadful struggle 
with my madness took place. 

I began to despair of success; three weeks gone, nothing new 
known, and I grown sick of the whole affair, when one day he 
announced that he was going to Paris on business. The news gave 
me life ; something was to be done at last. Hastily I sent off to 
Mons. Goudin to bid him make ready in Paris, and then [ waited 
with feverish anxiety till he had gone. 

Hardly had he left the house before I entered, accompanied 
by a locksmith, and we searched. Was ever a house so searched 
before ? We took up all the planks, removed all the tapestry off the 
walls, tested every stone, took all the furniture to pieces, shook all 
the wine-bottles, and, in fact, so carefully did we search, that the 
locksmith said if he had hidden a pin we should have found it. 
All in vain. 

We put everything back in its place, and I waited. Then came 
a dismal letter: with the aid of the police, Mons. Le Theuff had 
been attacked by sham robbers, three of whom he had nearly 
killed, had been chloroformed, stripped and searched, and at the 
same time all his luggage had been secretly examined at his hotel : 
nothing was found. Back came Mons. Le Theuff, furious at having 
been robbed. 


T now wished to give up the care; the locket seemed destroyed, 
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and therefore all clue was gone, and my health had begun to 
suffer from the mental struggles I had gone through. Madame 
Dumont was sure he would never have destroyed the locket, but 
that it must be hidden; and she begged me to go on. Mons, 
Goudin told me that Madame had promised to marry him if the 
murderer was convicted, and not otherwise, and joined his entrea- 
ties to hers, and so I gave way. 

A few days slowly dragged on, when suddenly I hit on a grand 
idea: this is how it happened. I was sitting at dinner at my 
hotel one day, next to an Englishman. Now I understand English 
very well, I am a very good linguist; he was talking to the lady 
on the other side of him, of Friedrich Anton Mesmer. I hardly 
noticed the conversation until the lady said, ‘I would not let any 
one mesmerise me; they might make me tell my secrets.’ Likea 
flash of lightning came to me the idea of mesmerising my mur- 
derer. So much did it startle me, that foolishly trying to swallow 
some red-hot soup in a mechanical way, I choked badly. My 
Englishman kindly patted me on the back, with blows like an 
elephant’s kick. 

To Paris I went next day, to study mesmerism ; stopped a week, 
and came back quite satisfied. Though I am weak in body, I am 
strong in mind, and I had found no great difficulty in mesmerising 
several young men. 

In the evening of the day of my return I went round to Mons, 
Le Theuff’s; I felt that I should have to be very careful, lest, like 
the English lady, he should decline to be mesmerised for fear of 
telling his secret. During dinner I casually mentioned the sub- 
ject, and afterwards I told him of part of what I had seen ; stating, 
however, that none of the subjects could be got to talk. I turned 
a delicate hint about his being an interesting subject (a strong 
enough truth to morally counterbalance the falsehood about the 
muteness of the mesmerised). Then came a check; so decided a 
statement that he would never be mesmerised that I dared not say 
more. 

That night, sorely troubled by the apparent failure of my 
scheme, I tossed about on my bed in sleepless despair for hours, 
till at last, exhausted, I fell asleep and dreamed. In my dream I 
found myself gazing at the murderer, and gradually losing my 
senses before the power of his eyes; and justas I felt all was over, 
lo! his eyes relaxed their stare, he fell back, and I woke. Then 
came into my mind this strange idea: why not let him try to 
mesmerise me, and mesmerise him in the attempt ? 

In the morning I went and talked to Mons. Poncard. He 
thought that my idea would not do, for being the subject I could 
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not use any passes; and so not only might I fail, but I might 
succumb to his power, and then—— 

‘And then there would be an inquest,’ said I. ‘ But I think I 
see my way. I believe he has no knowledge of the subject, and 
probably no book on it. Let us print a book with false directions, 
so that he using it will really be mesmerisee, and not mesmerisor, 
and I can use the passes.” Atonce he agreed. In four days I had 
a clean copy of a treatise on the subject, with a chapter cut out 
and a false one added. 

Mons. Le Theuff had asked me to dinner on the night on 
which the book came home, and so warning Mons. Poncard, I set 
out at a quarter to six with the book under my arm. It was an 
oppressively hot evening, and a rising summer storm seemed to 
blow the heat about in red-hot particles. 

He was in great spirits, for he had just found his cat, which 
had been lost for four days—a quiet, timid white cat, which was 
the only thing he seemed to love, or even to care for. A feeling 
of pity came over my mind as I thought of the poor wretch, re 
duced to choosing a cat as something which he dare love. 

Never had he seemed so pleasant, never did he talk so bril- 
liantly ; so that I, catching his spirit, astonished myself with my 
sallies of wit. Yet a moment’s pause almost unmanned me, and 
dish after dish went away, half eaten with relish, and half un- 
touched. 

After dinner a game of chess, in which I at first got th2 best, 
till looking up I saw the white cat sitting on his shoulder, and a 
horrid thought of the handkerchief that would be bound round 
his eyes on the scaffold struck mé, and so unnerved me that I 
played stupidly and lost. The game did what I wanted—it ex- 
hausted him to some extent. I now broached the subject, and 
showed him the book on mesmerism. How my heart beat and the 
pulses in my temples throbbed whilst he read! The minutes he 
- took seemed hours; and when he simply said, ‘Is that all?’ the 
sudden relief almost made me giddy. He consented, after a little, 
to mesmerise me. I drew my chair close to his, and put a candle 
close beside me. There was little need of light, for the moon 
streaming through the open window filled the room, but I thought 
the candle might hurt his eyes. I seated myself opposite to him, 
and put his hands on my knees, and then I held my hands over his 
eyes as a shade, and turned my eyes on his. Moment by moment 
passed, and those eyes, usually so sleepy and small, grew larger and 
larger, blacker and blacker, and seemed to stand out of his head ; 
and then came through my mind the awful question, Shall I 
fail ? 
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Weaker and weaker I grew, and an awful vague horror filled 
me, so that in an agony I would have screamed, but that my 
tongue stuck in my mouth; just as hopeless, helpless, and motion- 
less in body, my very soul seemed being dragged out of me, the 
thought of my dream-triumph rushed through my mind, and 
waked me from the deadening lethargy. Stronger I grew at once, 
Taking my hands from his eyes, I moved them slowly over his 
forehead. Fearful became his grasp on my knees, so that I nearly 
cried out; and then I became conscious, although I saw nothing, 
that he was struggling fearfully against me. or hours the 
struggle seemed to last, and my bodily exhaustion became terrible, 
whilst his hands seemed to eat into my flesh. At last I mechanic- 
ally put my thumb on the broad space between his eyes. Firmly 
I pressed, and his hand’s grasp grew weaker. Then almost 
suddenly the life seemed to go out of his eyes, though they re- 
mained open ; his hands fell to his sides,and his head sank back. 

Noiselessly 1 got up, though I knew no noise would wake him, 
and filling a glass with cognac, I drank it. Never was nectar so 
sweet. The blood rushed through my veins, and I ceased to 
tremble. I drew his pistols from his pocket, took out the cart- 
ridges, emptied the powder, put them back, and then replaced the 
pistols. 

I ran over to Mons. Poncard’s, and saying never a word, for I 
seemed to have lost my tongue, I beckoned to him, and he 
followed. Up the stairs we crept, and then leaving him in the 
anteroom, I walked to the door. My hand was on the handle, 
when the thought, Suppose he is awake! struck me. I listened a 
moment, and could hear nothing but my heart’s beat and the 
distant moaning wind. Suppose he was feigning sleep more surely 
to catch me! I felt I had gone too far to draw back. 

I cocked my pistol, and then noiselessly turned the door- 
handle. A long time I stood scarce daring to breathe ; my heart 
beating so that I fancied its sound would disturb him. Inch by 
inch I pushed the door open, and then suddenly began a soft 
vibrating noise, now growing louder, now softer. My heart ceased 
to beat, my hand ceased to tremble, and almost petrified with 
terror I stood and listened. After a few moments the mysterious 
sound struck meas being not human, so with as little noise as 
possible I pushed my head into the room. 

There he sat, motionless as one dead ; his head thrown right back, 
the cold light of the moon pouring down on his face, showing its 
cruel hard lines and his great bull throat; and there on his knee 
sat the white cat, purring, unconscious of her master’s fate. On 
tiptoes I advanced, and as ] drew near I saw something which 
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nearly sickened me. The light streaming down on his eyes 
showed but two dull white masses, for the eyeballs had passed into 
the head. Driving away the cat, which had been trying to wake 
him from his deadly sleep, I told him to rise, and the voice that 
came from my lips was as that of a stranger. He moved not. 

Again and again I spoke; still he sat there, like a dead thing, 
so that the notary who had crept in called out, ‘ Mon Diew! you 
have killed him!’ You can guess how that alarmed me. I sent 
Mons. Poncard away, and shuddering laid my hands on his fore- 
head, then passed them to and fro, flicked my handkerchief in 
his face, and blew on him. Then the eyeballs slowly descended, 
and I feared he might have come too far round, but his vacant 
look reassured me. As the eyeballs came back, I felt in me a 
strange feeling of double consciousness, as if I had two minds in 
me. I told him to rise, and slowly the head came forward, the 
body straightened, the legs moved, and he got up. 

A strange and repulsive idea came over me that the feeling of 
double consciousness was true; that, in fact, his will had passed 
into me, and though his muscles obeyed his will, it was subordinate 
to mine, for it was in me, and so he seemed part of me, and I felt 
as if his guilt was my guilt. 

This idea so shocked me that I drew back from the gigantic 
upright figure, the monster who seemed part of me, and ran to 
Mons. Poncard. He said that it was fancy, and advised me to bathe 
my head, which I hurriedly did. I came back feeling calmer, but 
in no wise relieved of my idea. 

I stood opposite to him, took his cold dead hand in mine, 
and said, ‘Do you remember the 3rd of February?’ Slowly the 
jaw opened, and in a harsh, colourless voice came the word ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Tell me what you did that day.’ In so blundering a way did he 
begin to speak, and so fiercely did he struggle to keep silent (I 
felt the struggle, for it seemed to take place in me), that I began 
to fear I should get no account from him. 

‘Ask him questions only requiring “ yes” or “no,”’ said the 
notary. How his voice startled me! for I had become so absorbed 
in my victim as to have forgotten him. 

‘Did you quarrel with Mons. Dumont?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘About 
cards?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘You owed him money?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Was that 
all?’ ‘No.’ 

‘Did he find you out in cheating, you scoundrel ?’ called out 
the notary. No answer. Again and again came the questicn. 
No answer. 

Every one of my questions had been echoed in my breast, and 
in me was a fierce fight of my will to make him answer, and his to 
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resist. The notary’s question I only seemed to hear with my: 
ears, and there was no mental echo. 

Then I put the question, and got the answer ‘Yes.’ Slowly 
I dragged out the horrid tale, till I came to the question, ‘ Did you 
cut his throat?’ Then came so fierce a struggle in me that I 
began to fear failure, and faint and exhausted I sank down on a 
chair. After ten minutes’ rest I began again with greater strength, 
and made him confess. 

We then came to the most important questions, ‘ Had he 
destroyed the locket?’ No. ‘Was it in the house?’ No, 
‘Where was it?’ It was in vain that at first I tried to get an 
answer, but after a rest I put the question, and there came the 
words as if torn out of hisand my heart, * Under a stone at Carnac,’ 

Mons. Poncard and I gazed at one another nearly stupefied. 
This was the cause of his interest in Carnac ; this explained his long 
late walks. In vain did I try to get from him an intelligible 
explanation of the position of the stone; he fought every question, 
and was aided by the fact that it was a difficult thing to explain. 
At lust, wearied and despairing, I gave up the task. What was to be 
done? We could not convict on aconfession so strangely obtained 
without any corroborative evidence, and a confession which would 
surely be denied. To dig up the 1,500 stones would be a 
herculean task; probably it would not be allowed ; and even if it 
were, he could not be kept under arrest the while. For some 
time we thought in vain. 

Suddenly I said, ‘ Let us take him to Carnac with us now, and 
make him show us the stone.’ 

Straightway we went to his stabie, and put his black English 
mare in the dog-cart. Mons. Poncard got up behind; I took the 
reins, and made the murderer sit beside me. 

Off we went. Whata drive! through the wild windy night, now 
almost light as day, and now almost pitch-dark, as the black clouds, 
fast driven by the howling wind, passed in front of the full moon 
and then fled on again; drawn by the restless mare, sitting in 
contact with the unconscious monster whose will was now so 
strangely and horribly tied up in mine. 

Rapidly we drove till the mare, who seemed frightened by the 
wind, bolted. On we rushed, passing Plouharnel, flying ourselves like 
the wind; till suddenly the notary shrieked through the storm, 
‘ The wind will be driving the sea over the peninsula! we are lost! 
give her the reins.’ Almost at once the mare knew her master’s 
hand, and quickly did his great strength stop her; then we turned 
back, came to Plouharnel, and turned to the left down the road to 
Carnac. Three parts of the way had we gone when he pulled up. 
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and gotdown. Silently we followed. He fastened up the mare and 
turned to the left. His mind seemed to have changed, and instead 
of opposing me I felt that he had a wild desire, stronger than my 
own, to see the locket. 

Over the glorious red heather he strode, so fast that we had 
to half run to keep up with him, crushing the beautiful blue 
gentians which with the red heather make the glorious carpet of 
the moor; neither to right nor left, nor up nor down, did he look, 
yet he avoided the stones and holes; over the wall of the wild 
farm three parts of a mile from Carnac Church he leaped, always 
looking on, as if drawn to his doom by some invisible rope. 

At the end of some minutes we came to a solitary dolmen— 
three large stones standing as if upside down, and supporting a 
fourth. Here he stopped suddenly, and I felt that his desire to see 
the locket was gone. I stooped down, entered, and turned my 
lamp’s light on the ground. No sign of earth disturbance. Then I 
gazed on him and bade him find the locket. He pushed me aside, 
crept in, put his right hand against one side of the roofstone and 
pushed it slowly up, then stretched his left hand across in front of 
his face, felt in a hole in the supporting stone, took out something, 
and dropped the roof. 

Half a minute he crouched there before my excitement would 
let me call him out. Slowly he came, and there, as I turned the 
light on his hand, I saw the locket! Then came a mad idea to me 
to wake him to show him his detection. ‘ Awake, monster,’ I cried, 
‘and see your fate!’ Then I flashed the light in his face. Slowly 
a great weight seemed lifted off my heart, and the life came back 
to his eyes. For a moment he was dazed, then his eyes fell on the 
locket ; with a yell he leaped forward, knocked me yards away, 
drew his pistols and fired at each of us. The false cartridges saved 
us. Seeing us unwounded he turned and fled ; after him we ran as 
fast as we could. Fast though we ran he gained easily, so we 
stopped and fired, but in vain. Apparently accustomed to leave 
his dog-cart in the place in which we had left it, he ran straight 
towards the spot; he had gained 300 yards and seemed to have 
escaped, when suddenly he fell, and a fearful oath rang out. 

Fearing some trick, we reloaded our pistolsand ranup. There 
he lay screaming and cursing, his ankle broken: he had caught 
his foot in a hole and fallen heavily. Threatening him with our 
pistols, we handcuffed him and took the locket away. Startled by 
the pistol-shots, a peasant had come from the neighbouring farm, 
and with his aid we carried him back to the dog-cart and drove 
into the town. 

The excitement caused was tremendous, so great that even 
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Paris for some days talked of nothing else, and I found myself 
famous. The trial was attended by every one of fashion, and, in 
accordance with the public interest rather than its difficulty, 
lasted several days. The last day was certainly exciting. Le Theuff, 
who had been fighting the evidence, finding the case hopeless, gave 
a minute confession in court. He explained that, rejected in a dis- 
honourable suit by Madame Dumont, and fearing exposure of his 
dishonest play by her husband, he had resolved to murder the 
banker and throw the suspicion on the friend. He gave a full 
account of the way the deed was done, and concluded with a chari- 
table wish for a private interview with me. The jury found him 
guilty, and next day the jailer found him dead: he had taken 
poison. ‘The widow did not long resist my client’s suit; on the 
wedding day Mons. Goudin gave me a cheque for twice the sum 
he had promised. The name the case earned for me brought 80 
many clients that my position soon became too good for it to be 
necessary for me to engage in any more of such desperate 
enterprises. 


K. F, SPENCE, 





‘Che Wearing of the Green,’ 
hy BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


When laws ean : top the blades of grass 
rom growing as they grow ; 
And when the flowers in summer-time 
Their colours daren’t show: 
Why then V1l change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green, 


Cuarten XXI. 
EPFIE MAKES MISCHTEF. 


‘“ Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them.” So say I; but then don't 

let him discharge his quiver upon us that are weaponless; Ict them be arrows, but 
not to gall and stiek us.’—Exta, 
‘I ruink it’s cowardly, too,’ said Norah, who held some strong 
opinions, and expressed them strongly on provocation. The provo- 
cation in the present instance came from Carrie, who was ridiculing 
Norah’s objection to coursing—the amusement proposed for the 
day by Mr. Summers. It was Monday morning, breakfast was 
over, and Mr. Summers, standing upon the hearthrug, had some 
time before suggested that not only Miles and his son, but his 
daughters and Norah, should spend a pleasant morning in watch- 
ing a hare hunted to death in the neighbourhood. Carrie was in 
high delight at the prospect, because she liked to see not only 
the hunt, but the hunters; perhaps, Mr. Chillingham among the 
rest. She described with great spirit to Norah the last hunt she 
had attended, in which, she said, ‘ the hare was run to a jelly.’ 

Whereupon Norah mildly remarked that she thought it ‘ very 
cruel.’ 

‘Then of course you won’t come to-day,’ said Carrie sarcastic- 
ally, thinking Norah’s comment cant, and never imagining for 
a moment that she could decline such a treat. 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Do you really mean to stay at home?’ incredulously. 

‘Yes; if you don’t mind.’ 

‘What a ridiculous notion!’ cried Carrie derisively, 

‘But it is cruel,’ repeated Norah, nettled a little by Carrie’s 
offensive tone, ‘and I think it’s cowardly too,’ 
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‘Papa, Miss Wyndham says we're all cowards,’ exclaimed killed 
Carrie, determined to overwhelm Norah by calling up this tremen- most 
dous reinforcement. Mr. Summers simply gazed confounded at 
Norah, who, reddening to the roots of her hair quite as much with Sumt 
vexation as with confusion, said hesitatively, take 

‘I only said that I thought hunting a hare cowardly.’ comy 

‘Cowardly !’ gasped Mr. Summers. to te 

‘IT mean that it’s so weak and timid and defenceless,’ pleaded and 
Norah. prote 

‘I presume you know, Miss Wyndham, that some of the best : 
people in England hunt, from the Prince of Wales down, and his 0 
they’re not exactly the milksops and cowards of the country.’ Mr, ' 
Summers was so much affronted by the audacious charge brought And 
against him personally, (for, of course, he thought only of himself,) ; 
that he spoke with exceeding stiffness and severity even. Where- life- 
fore Miles, though of the opposite camp, deserted at once to now 
Norah. 

‘ Well, it depends on what you mean by “ cowardly,”’ he said, rath 
‘It isn’t cowardly in the sense that a milksop is cowardly—without bus} 
nerve or courage—but it is cowardly in the sense that a bully is to jf 
cowardly. You call a man a coward who beats a woman, because the 
she can’t resist him; and in this sense there’s certainly something thre 
cowardly in a crowd of men and dogs running a wretched hare stor 
“into jelly,” as Miss Carrie describes it.’ Nor 

Miles, having overheard this expression, was not sorry to ad- on | 
minister the rebuke in retaliation for Carrie’s attempt to make but 
mischief. 

‘ The class of people who hunt and course are not exactly the 
class of people, I take it, who beat their wives. I have yet to 
learn that the English aristocracy are cowardly in any sense, 
retorted Mr. Summers, with an access of pomposity. He was as 
much amazed as annoyed by being opposed and even lectured ! 

‘A man may do a cowardly thing, without being a coward, 

just as he may do a cruel thing, without being cruel—from 
thoughtlessness :— 
Evil is wrought by want of thought = 
As well as want of heart, 
. * wh 
Or, as Tennyson puts it :— be 
Cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows 
To pity. More from ignorance than will, Co! 
But indeed,’ added Miles, rather ashamed of the didactic vein an 
into which he had drifted, ‘I ought to be the last person, as 
Norah will tell you, to preach to others on the subject. I have 7 
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killed as many harmless, dumb, defenceless creatures in my day as 
most men.’ 

‘Do I understand that you object to join us?’ asked Mr, 
Summers frigidly. He was so unaccustomed to opposition as to 
take it for impertinence. Miles was not the man to forget the 
complaisance of a guest because of a host’s discourtesy. Besides, 
to tell the truth, his heart was in the sport, say what he would ; 
and he felt free to enjoy it, since Norah would need no police 
protection in the absence of the whole household. 

‘I shall be very glad to join you,’ he said basely, laughing at 
his own inconsistency. 

‘«“ T see a good amendment of life in thee,”’ quoted Reid aptly. 
And Miles with a like readiness replied, 

*“* Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation.” I’ve done nothing else all my 
life—more’s the pity—and it’s too late to turn over a new leaf 
now.’ 

Thus Norah was left at home with Mrs, Summers and Effie, or 
rather with Iffie, for Mrs. Summers, who had a frugal mind, was 
busy about the house. At first, Effie, furious at not being allowed 
to join the party, was unapproachable. She knelt ona chair at 
the window which commanded a view of the avenue, and watched 
through her tears the departure of the party. After a bit the 
storm of sobs subsided and the rain of tears ceased; and then 
Norah overheard this young person apparently catechising a fly 
on the window-pane, putting her questions in grown-up English, 
but the fly’s answers were in the tongue of infancy :— 

‘ Little fly, who made you ?’ 

‘Dod.’ 

‘Do you love God, little fly ?’ 

‘ Me dove Dod.’ 

‘Do you love God very, very much, little fly ?’ 

*Ve’y, ve’y much,’ 

‘ Little fly, would you like to go to God?’ 

*Yeth.’ 

Then came a sudden and savage dab on the pane, and the 
mangled body of the eager little martyr stained the glass. 

This Puritan sanctification of slaughter made Norah wonder 
What kind of woman this child would turn out, who began by 
being what her sister Ann had come to. 

When she had recovered her gravity and could speak with a 
composed face she said to Effie, ‘Effie dear, you shouldn’t kill 
anything,’ 

‘My papa kills things, and so does yours,’ with a defiant nod. 
‘They’ve gone to kill things now.’ 


21:2 
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‘But how would yow like a great big giant to come and dash 
you to pieces against the wall, like that?’ pointing to the smashed 
fly. 

: ‘T’d hit him with a stone in the middle of his forehead, and 
cut off his head with his sword, and carry it on Ranger’ (one 
of the carriage horses) ‘to Carrie, and we’d dance round it, 
end papa would give me a shilling.’ Here the stories of the 
deaths of Goliath and of the Baptist were welded together with 
creditable coherence, ‘a charger’ being naturally mistaken for a 
horse. 

‘I’ve got fourteen shillings, and papa says I shall get ever, 
ever so much money for my Dorking cock when it grows up; but 
it won't grow up,’ with a vehement nod of impatience at the cock’s 
contumacy. 

‘You'll be quite a rich woman, Effie, with all that money, 
What are you going to do with it all?’ 

‘Shan’t tell yow,’ with a leer of elfish cunning. ‘ Ann says 
you’ve come here to get all Reid’s money from him. She says 
you're an Irish apprentice’—rather a wild version of ‘ adven- 
turess.’ 

This frank disclosure of Ann’s flattering judgment was heard 
by both the people concerned—for Reid stood at the open door. 

He had started with the party as a blind to baffle Ann’s 
vigilance, which last night had, from being obvious, become ob- 
trusive; but he had stopped at the lodge under the pretext of 
some business with the gardener, and had returned thence to the 
house, when the party was well out of sight. He reached the open 
door of the library just in time to hear Effie’s disclosure of the 
construction Ann put upon Norah’s visit. For a moment he hesi- 
tated whether to enter or retire—for he was as yet unseen and 
unheard. If he advanced, Norah would know that he had heard 
the child’s words; but, on the other hand, he might make them 
the text of an indignant denunciation of Ann’s spitefulness, as a 
preface to a proposal urged so humbly as to rob the degrading 
charge of its sting. But would not Norah’s knowledge that he 
had overheard the charge deepen her mortification, and rouse and 
range her pride in double force against his suit? With these two 
sets of considerations in balance, a natural cowardice to face an 
awkward situation decided him to retreat. He stole away to the 
breakfast-room to wait there till Norah and till he himself had 
somewhat recovered equanimity. 

Meanwhile, Norah’s equanimity was certainly upset—much 
more upset than a heroine’s should have been. She should have 
remembered that the shame of such a charge was wholly the 
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accuser’s; who, in making it, had degraded herself below the 
anger and even the contempt of the accused. But, instead of 
regarding the charge from this serene and superb height, Norah 
was, we must confess, furious. Every drop of her southern Irish 
blood seemed to tingle in her veins and rush in a sudden flood to 
her face. It was only after some time and some effort that she 
recovered self-command enough to say, ‘ Effie, you should never 
repeat what you hear.’ 

Now, what Lucan ungallantly says of women— 

Ubi velis nolunt; ubi nolis yolunt ultro— 

is, of course, true of all children with more or less limitation ; but 
of this little wretch, Effie, it was true without any limitation at 
all. Only tell her not to say or do anything, and she would say 
or do it again and again with ‘damnable iteration,’ never ceasing 
until it seemed to have lost its power to annoy you. No sooner, 
therefore, had Norah reproved her for repeating what she had 
heard, than she slipped quietly off the chair on which she had 
been kneeling, got to what she considered a safe distance, and 
then shouted over and over again, dancing about the while like one 
possessed: ‘Irish apprentice! Irish apprentice! Irish apprentice! 
That’s what we call you. Irish apprentice! Irish apprentice! Irish 
apprentice!’ &c. &c. When, however, Norah’s look of disgust at 
the child’s spitefulness changed into one of amusement at the 
senselessness of what Effie considered to be a most stinging and 
expressive nickname, the little wretch flung aside this blunted 
sword to try another with a newer edge. ‘And Ann says you've 
got no clothes; she says ’ Here her disclosures were brought 
to an abrupt stop. Reid, entering at this moment behind her, 
seized her roughly by the arm, thrust her outside the door and 
locked it behind her. This prompt attempt to suppress her was 
not altogether effective. No sooner did the child recover from 
her amazement at the indignity offered her than she set up the 
most unearthly yells, and kicked the door like a madwoman. 
Suddenly the kicks and screams ceased, and Reid and Norah 
heard Ann’s thin, screedy voice. 

‘What is the matter, Effie?’ 

‘ They’ve—locked—me out,’ sobbed Effie. 

‘Who have locked you out ?’ 

‘Reid and her.’ 

‘And Miss Wyndham!’ exclaimed Ann in a loud, shocked tone 
meant to make Norah blush, if anything could make her blush. 
Then came two peremptory knocks from those lean knuckles, 
followed by the request in ice-cold, cutting accents: ‘ Reid, open 
the door, please,’ 
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There was nothing for it but to obey, as otherwise Ann would 
assuredly have made a scandalous disturbance about the business, 
When the‘door was opened, Effie rushed in first, triumphant, and 
shouted again her shrill war-cry, ‘Irish apprentice!’ till Ann 
cried, ‘ Silence, Effie!’ in such a tone that even Effie was subdued 
for the moment, 

‘I thought you were going to see the coursing,’ Ann said then, 
turning to her brother, and speaking in a tone of scathing sar. 
casm. 

‘I changed my mind,’ he replied impatiently. 

‘For the same reason, I have no doubt, that made Miss 
Wyndham decline to accompany us.’ And the sneer said as 
plainly as words that Norah’s real reason for staying at home was 
the hope of a téte-d-téte with her brother. Indeed, she was now 
absolutely certain of this. She suspected it at the time when 
Norah gave her singular reason for her singularity in separating 
herself from the entire party. When she missed her brother on 
the road there was little doubt of it left in her mind; and now 
there was none at all when she found, upon making all haste back 
to the house, the two absolutely locked into a room by them- 
selves. 

‘I shall not have Miss Wyndham insulted, cried Reid intem- 
perately. 

‘Then why insult her? Any lady must feel insulted by being 
locked into a room with a gentleman in this way,’ with an appre- 
ciable emphasis on the word ° lady.’ 

‘Good heavens! woman,’ exclaimed her brother, wild and at 
his wits’ end, ‘ you don’t know what you're saying. I didn’t lock 
Miss Wyndiiam in, but this—this imp out, whom you have filled 
with your venom. She was screaming out all the monstrous things 
you said in her hearing of Miss Wyndham.’ 

Ann was a little taken aback for a moment, but, recovering 
herself, began, ‘I said nothing of Miss Wyndham ’ when 
she was interrupted by Norah, who, as though come at last 
to herself, stepped forward to put a stop to a disgraceful 
scene. Up to this she had been standing drawn up to her full 
height, her head thrown back a little, her face white to the lips, 
which were curled in disdain and disgust, and her eyes wide with 
surprise and anger. But now, as though realising at last, 
thoroughly, the charge of shamelessness imputed to her, she 
stepped forward to say slowly in a cold, collected voice: ‘ Excuse 
me, Miss Summers, but you’ve said enough to make what you say 
or think nothing to me.—-Mr. Summers, would you be so kind as 
to tell my father I wish to see him?’ And before either had 
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recovered presence of mind cnough to answer, she had swept out 
of the room. 

‘Tell thai child to leave the room,’ cried Reid imperiously, 

‘Effie, go up to the nursery.’ 

Effie, in some awe at the storm she had raised, obeyed with 
unusual docility. When the door had closed behind her, Reid’s 
wrath broke upon his sister furiously. Having roundly upbraided 
her with a lack of delicacy in the charges she had made against 
Norah, both behind her back and to her face, he repeated what 
Effie had repeated of these charges in explanation of his shutting 
the child out of the room, and wound up with the peremptory 
demand that Ann must make an instant and abject apology to 
Norah. ‘ You have not,’ he said, ‘ prevented my proposing to her 
—for propose to her I certainly shall—but you have probably pre- 
vented her accepting me, and so wrecked all my hopes and happi- 
ness. You can never make me amends—never; but in so far as 
you can make amends to her for the insults you have heaped 
upon her by an apology—an ample and immediate apology—you 
shall; I insist upon it.’ 

The effect of such an harangue on such a woman as Ann may 
be imagined. She was not the kind of woman to be induced to 
undo the mischief she made and meant, by being accused of in- 
delicacy and vulgarity; nor was she the kind of woman to be 
easily induced to apologise to anyone for anything—least of all to 
Norah for impertinence. Wherefore she exclaimed in extreme 
scorn, ‘ Apologise! apologise to her! For having detected and 
exposed her!’ and then she laughed an exacerbating laugh of 
derision. 

‘Ann, I met Miss Cameron last winter in Edinburgh, and she 
showed me those letters.’ Ann’s face grew deadly white, and she 
sat suddenly down. We shall say no more about this dead scandal 
than that the letters were venomous anonymous letters, written 
to a gentleman to whom a niece of this Miss Cameron was engaged, 
defaming her with the professed object of saving him from the 
degradation of such a union. ‘I meant never to speak of them, 
and I shall never again speak of them, if you will make at once 
such an apology to Miss Wyndham as will induce her to stay at 
least. till Wednesday, and.to say nothing of this insult to her 
father.’ 

Whatever the reader may think of the fairness or unfairness of 
the use of such a weapon, there is this at least to be said for Reid’s 
resort to it, that he used it in desperation, and that it was the only 
effective one to his hand. It was effective. After sitting white 
and silent for a little, she made two attempts to speak, ‘ You 
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are > and then after a pause, ‘It is > but she got no 


farther in either sentence; and she relapsed into a wretched silence 
after the second failure. Finally, without another word, she rose 
and left the room, but not for Norah’s yet—for her own. Here 
she paced up and down in the bitterness of her soul. At the 
moment she hated herself a little, her brother much, Norah most 
of all. 

Norah meanwhile, packing furiously, returned the feeling with 
a reasonable intensity. She hated ‘that woman’ with an im- 
placable hatred. If anyone had hinted to her that her hatred was 
not quite implacable, she would have hotly scorned the degrading 
imputation. Never, never, never could she forgive or forget such 
insults. If the woman were to go down on her knees in apology and 
for pardon she would spurn her in scorn. In a word, our heroine, 
who had a very quick temper, was in full enjoyment of a good 
round rage, when a knock came at the door. ‘ Who’s there ?’ 

‘It’s I, Miss Wyndham. May I speak to you for a moment ?’ 
in a voice which trembled in spite of herself, and in a tone so 
humble and pleading that Norah stood amazed for a moment 
before she stepped to the door and opened it. 

‘Miss Summers!’ she exclaimed in a tone which expressed 
that her visitor was the last person in the world she either ex- 
pected or wished to see. Miss Summers entered nervously, closed 
the door behind her, and began at once, hurriedly and yet hesi- 
tatively. 

‘Miss Wyndham, I came to—to ask your—pardon for my 
rudeness. I mistook—misunderstood you, and said some things I 
am so—so sorry for, that I think you will forgive them.’ 

It wasn't a very abject or ample apolozy, but it was uttered 
in such a tone of pain and with such a face of distress that Norah, 
little dreaming that the pain and distress were, not for what she 
had said, but for what she was saying—Norah, we say, the im- 
placable Norah, was appeased. Never was there a more generous 
girl, and she couldn’t bear to see the misery of mortification in the 
face of a woman, whom two minutes ago she thought she could 
have spurned, though she had knelt for pardon. 

‘Pray do not say anything more. I am afraid I too have 
Leen unjust—have done you some wrong in my thoughts.’ 

One needs to be magnanimous to forgive another for forgive- 
ness of this generous kind; and Miss Summers, not being mag- 
nanimous, hated Norah all the more for it—hated her, and despised 
her all the more for it too. For she felt that the girl could not 
have so easily and freely forgiven her, if she had not been only too 
eager for any excuse to stay and accept her brother, 
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‘Then you will forgive me; and, perhaps, you will spare me 
the mortification of having to ask Mr. Wyndham’s forgiveness by 
not mentioning the matter to him?’ 

‘But your brother : 

‘He has not yet gone. May I tell him that he need not now 

0? 

‘Thank you, if you will.’ 

With this excuse for hurrying from the room, Miss Summers 
escaped, with her heart athirst for revenge upon Norah for the 
double mortification of having to sue for forgiveness so humbly, 
and having to accept it so unreservedly. 


Cuarter XXII. 
POLICE PROTECTION. 


What mighty ills have not been done by Woman ? 
Who was’t betrayed the Capitol? A woman! 

Who lost Mark Antony the world? A woman! 

Who was the cause of a long ten years’ war, 

And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Woman! 
Destructive, plotting, and deceitful Woman !—Orway. 


Nora's interpretation of the apology was, of course, that Miss 


Summers had been convinced by her brother of the unworthiness 
and baselessness of her suspicions. An apology so induced implied 
generosity in the penitent—a generosity which, measured by the 
humiliation it had evidently involved, seemed really great to 
Norah. Therefore she did what she could to overcome her 
natural repugnance to Miss Summers and be civil to her to 
courteousness—a complaisance which Miss Summers was at no less 
to interpret. Plainly the girl meant to win her over to neutrality, 
if not to an alliance with her in her fight for Reid’s fortune. As 
it was not in the bond exacted from her by her brother that she 
should be neutral, she affected cordiality with Norah as an excuse 
for never letting her out of her sight till lunch. 

At lunch, Carrie, in order to shock Norah’s feelings if they 
were sincere, or to mock them if they were affected, gave a spirited 
description of the coursing, during which, she said, one hare died 
of sheer and mere terror, and the other must have died a hundred 
deaths before it was finally torn to fluff by the dogs. The recital 
was brutal, and took away what appetite Norah had; but a girl, 
when she affects to be unwomanly, always overdoes it to disgust. 


Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 


Her brother, disgusted doubly by the recital itself and by its 
effects upon Norah, observed sarcastically ; 
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‘You seem to have enjoyed yourself, Carrie ?’ 
‘I did,’ she answered emphatically. 
‘But for true sport of that kind commend me to Broughton’s, 

‘To where ?’ 

‘ Broughton, the butcher’s ; he kills on Thursdays. He'd allow 
you into the slaughter-house any Thursday, and you’d be sure to 
enjoy it.’ 

Then Carrie turned upon him: ‘ Ob, you’ve been sitting at Miss 
Wyndham’s feet all the morning and got converted,’ she sneered. 

‘ Reid and her locked me out of the library,’ piped Effie shrilly, 
Having the family’s sense of self-importance, she screamed the 
announcement. 

‘Hush!’ cried Ann, with the vicious intention of suggesting 
by the expression of her face and voice that there was in this 
announcement more than met the ear. 

‘They did, repeated Effie doggedly, ‘and you made them 
open it; and you said he ’sulted her; he ’sulted me, too.’ 

Mr. Summers turned an amazed look of inquiry upon his son, 
while Miles, no less amazed, glanced at Norah. Miles’ amaze- 
ment arose out of Norah’s silence about the affair, though she had 
had an opportunity of speaking to him alone before lunch. Both 
Reid and Norah blushed as guiltily as Ann could have desired 
under the gaze of the whole table. Reid, compelled to say some- 
thing by this universal appeal, addressed his mother, in order to 
give what he said the appearance, not of defending Norah, but of 
accusing Effie. 

‘She was saying such outrageous things to Miss Wyndham 
that I had to lock her out to silence her. Really, mother, the 
child is getting past all bearing.’ 

‘I only said she was an Irish apprentice. Ann said she was. 
You did ;’ this in reply to Ann’s crying ‘ Effie !’ in a shocked voice. 
‘And you said F 

Here Reid sprang up. ‘I shall have to lock you out again,’ he 
cried, making for where Effie sat. The child clung screaming to 
her mother, who at last was compelled to take her out herself. 

Effie herself thus explained practically and amply her exclusion 
from the room on the other occasion; but there remained to be 
accounted for her assertion that Ann accused Reid of insulting 
Norah—that is, in plain words, of kissing her. Reid boldly took 
this bull by the horns. Looking across at Ann with a threat she 
understood in his eye, he said : 

‘That child gets more and more insufferable every day. Ann, 
what was that you said about “ insulting ” ?’ 

‘I!’ cried Ann, taken completely back by this cool question. 
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‘She says you said it.’ 

‘Oh, she invents all kinds of stories, and puts everything she 
hears upside down. She said “’sult” and meant “consult,” per- 
haps. But what she can mean by “Irish apprentice” I can’t 
imagine.’ 

Ann’s answer neither was, nor was meant to be, very satisfac- 
tory; but it was not conceivable that Reid should put this point- 
blank question to her if he had any guilty consciousness in the 
matter. 

‘She probably meant Derry apprentice; Norah is such a red- 
hot Orangewoman,’ said Miles, laughing the matter off good- 
naturedly. Nevertheless, he was certain there had been a scene, 
which Norah, to spare him annoyance, had said nothing to him 
about. Having got her to himself in the lawn after lunch, he 
said : 

‘That woman has been making herself unpleasant again.’ 

‘ She wasn’t pleasant, but she apologised and begged me to say 
nothing of it to you; andI am not going either, with a defiant 
nod. 

‘And what has Mr. Reid Summers been making himself?’ 

‘Scarce; at least, [saw him only for the five minutes in which 
he rescued me from that—that changeling. If ever there was 
such a thing as a changeling, that child is one;’ and then, to turn 
the conversation from a topic at once disagreeable and banned, she 
told her father of Effie’s shriving the fly for execution. 

Miles laughed heartily and said then: 

‘She’s Ann’s sister.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Summers isn’t as bad as you think—as I thought.’ 

‘Your first thoughts were nearer the mark, Norah; she’s an 
ill-conditioned woman.’ 

‘I don’t think she’s good-natured naturally, but she struggles 
against her natural disposition. I think religion 

‘Religion! It’s that-commination-service kind of religion 
which curses its neighbours from a bill-top. Religion hasn’t 
changed her natural disposition in the least, and her natural 
disposition is spiteful. She tried to make mischief for you at 
luncheon, and would have done it too but for her fear of her 
brother.’ 

‘IT can’t explain, father, but I think, if you knew all the cir- 
cumstances, you would change your opinion of her.’ 

‘I’m not sure that I don’t know all the circumstances better 
than you, my dear.’ And he did. Effie’s disclosures at lunch 
made it plain enough to him that Ann had charged Norah with 
contriving a téte-d-téte with her brother, and that her brother had 
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forced her to make an apology. That the apology was extorted 
from her was evident from her insidious suggestion of the charge 
over again at lunch, and from her unsatisfactory withdrawal of it 
under pressure put upon her a second time by her brother. 
However, the coarse suspicions and suggestions of this spiteful 
woman filled a small place in his thoughts compared with the 
question they stirred in his mind: ‘Did Norah care for Reid 
Summers?’ There was little doubt that he cared for her, but 
did she return his regard? Miles hoped with all his heart that 
she did not. He cared little for money—too little perhaps—and 
from every other point of view the match seemed most unsuitable 
to him. He would never make Norah happy, and his relatives 
would do all they could to make her most unhappy. Their opposi- 
tion would either prevent the marriage taking place at all, or would 
serve to embitter it after it was made. In either case Norah’s 
wretchedness was assured, for her spirit was as high as her affec- 
tions were deep. Therefore, Miles hoped, quite unselfishly, that 
she cared nothing for Reid Summers. Selfishly, of course, he was 
equally miserable in the thought of such a marriage. For the 
first time yesterday he stood face to face with the fact that Norah 
was a woman, and might now any day be torn from him, heart 
and all. The thought filled him with such pain and disquiet as a 
miser would feel on the discovery that the hiding-place of his 
treasure was known, and might be ransacked before morning. 
But over and above the disquiet of this general apprehension, 
there was the torment of the special fear that her heart was 
already gone, and sacrificed at the cost, not of his happiness only, 
but of her own. This fear he could hardly face. He could not, 
of course, if he would, question Norah directly on such a subject; 
but neither would he, if he could. He had too much at stake and 
was too great a coward. He felt as that miser would feel who, 
hurrying in the early morning to where his treasure had been 
buried, and finding traces of the ground above it having been 
disturbed, drops the spade from his palsied hand, dreading his 
dread too much to dig. When Miles had asked laughing: ‘ And 
what has Mr. Reid Summers been making himself?’ she dis- 
cerned the tremor and anxiety he could not disguise in the tone 
of the light question, and answered with intentional flippancy, 
‘Scarce.’ Certainly it seemed the very last kind of answer that 
such a girl as Norah would make if she had cared for Mr. 
Summers; but then Miles reflected that any girl would mislead 
the searcher for such a secret as cunningly as the lapwing mis- 
leads the seeker of its nest. 
Nor was he much more reassured by her studied avoidance of 
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Reid Summers for the rest of the day; for this avoidance would 
be the first effect of a consciousness of love with such a girl as 
Norah ; while, besides, any girl with any self-respect would have 
been forced to such avoidance by the barefaced accusation of Miss 
Summers. 

With nothing in her conduct, then, to guide him, Miles had 
to fall back upon his confidence in her character. She was hardly 
likely to be deeply in love upon so short an acquaintance; and, 
as they were to leave in a day, any mere flickering fancy must go 
out for want of fuel. In fine, the only thing to be done was to 
prevent a proposal before their departure. Upon this Miles 
became bent as eagerly as Miss Summers. 

But powers still more august came into the field to fight upon 
the same side. The conversation at luncheon suggested to Mr. 
Summers the confounding suspicion that Reid—his son—might 
be contemplating the mad marriage Ann had warned her mother 
about even before the arrival of the girl. This warning, upon being 
communicated to him by his wife, was pooh-poohed as prepos- 
terous by Mr. Summers. ‘ Ann would believe anything,’ he said, 
as though ritualism had prepared her to accept monstrous im- 
probabilities. But the coincidence of Reid and Norah’s staying 
at home together that morning, Carrie’s comment upon it at lunch, 
and Effie’s revelations, gave some colour, and strong colour, to Ann’s 
alarming suggestion. Therefore Mr. Summers sought his wife 
after lunch, and commissioned her to find out from Ann the truth 
about this door-lucking business, and to report the circumstances 
at once to him. While, then, Miles and Norah were talking the 
matter over on the lawn, Mrs. Summers was extracting Ann’s 
account of it from her in the library. For it had to be extracted 
with difficulty from the reluctant lips of so loving a sister. She 
would say nothing without an assurance that Reid was on no 
account to be informed of, or questioned upon, her evidence ; this 
assurance given, she admitted reluctantly that she did find the 
two locked in together, or rather, perhaps she should say, Effie 
locked out as de trop. She was quite sure, however, that Reid had 
not yet proposed, and nearly sure that he never would propose, if 
the two could be kept apart for the few remaining hours of their 
guests’ stay. We need hardly say that Ann took care to convey 
the impression that the assignation—if, she charitably checked 
herself to say, it was an assignation-——was of Norah’s appointment, 
an impression which Mrs. Summers, in her eagerness to defend 
her son, emphasised to her husband. 

He was furious at the indignity done to him personally, by 
this barefaced and audacious pursuit of his son and heir; and the 
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impression it gave him of Norah’s outrageous boldness, and even 
shamelessness, was, as we shall soon see, of no small importance in 
the history of our heroine. 

‘ Martha, this must be stopped, he said, when he had some- 
what recovered himself. 

‘But you must on no account speak of it to Reid—I promised 
Ann that you would not.’ She was herself nearly as anxious as 
Ann to prevent any remonstrance with Reid by his father, which 
might lead to a rupture between them. 

‘You should not have given such a promise,’ he said severely, 
though in his heart he was glad it had been given. He began 
to stand in some awe of his son, chiefly, perhaps, because Reid 
seldom now spoke in his presence. 

‘But Reid will be away all to-morrow, and she goes the next 
day. There’s only this afternoon and evening,’ pleaded Mrs. 
Summers feebly. 

‘She mustn’t be left for a moment,’ he pronounced peremptorily, 
as though Norah were a dangerous lunatic. 

In accordance with this instruction, meek Mrs. Summers 
followed Norah about in a preposterously aimless way back and 
forward even across the room! 


Cuartrr XXIII. 
A SUNDAY-SCHOONL CLASS. 


What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering here ? 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Mrs. Summers’ relief may be imagined when she watched Reid 
drive off the next morning to catch an early train for Selbysedge. 
She at once relaxed her officious vigilance, and allowed Norah out 
on a ticket-of-leave. Ann, too, put off the irksome assumption 
of cordiality, and her coolness restored Norah to Carrie’s good 
graces. Miles also was greatly relieved by Reid’s departure. He 
was fast getting exasperated by Mrs. Summers’ fatuous and fussy 
protection of Reid from Norah’s relentless talons. It reminded 
him of nothing so much as of the distracted fume of a hen follow- 
ing in defiance all round a farmyard a strange dog which seemed 
to menace its solitary chick. No doubt the conception of Reid 
Summers as a callow chick, of Norah as a swooping hawk, and of 
Mrs. Summers as an alert, bold, and perfect protectress was 
ludicrous enough to rob his rage of half its sting. Still, enough 
remained to make Miles thankful to see Reid on the dog-cart—if 
only on this ground of relief from the insult of his mother’s police 
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protection of him from Norah. But, besides this, he had other 
and deeper reasons for rejoicing over this good riddance of Reid; 
for he felt sure that, if Norah had given him any encouragement, 
or rather, if she had not discouraged him most pointedly, Reid 
would have given up his shooting expedition to accompany the 
pienie party. 

But of all the relieved household Norah was the most rejoiced. 
In the misery of her mortification at the way she was ignored as 
non-existent by Mr. Summers, watched by Ann and dogged by 
Mrs. Summers, she either maintained a sullen silence utterly un- 
congenial to her, or said sharp things of which she was afterwards 
ashamed—both her speech and her silence being naturally con- 
strued by Reid’s protectors as significant of her disappointment at 
the escape of her prey. But it is right to say of Reid’s protectors 
that they did their spiriting, if not gently, effectively ; much more 
effectively than they imagined. For Norah’s spirit was so high 
that nothing now would have persuaded her to accept him, even 
if she had cared for him. As it was, they succeeded in converting 
her feeling of friendliness towards him into one almost of repulsion. 
Little did he think as he took his hat off to her in departing that 
she would not be desolated if she never saw him again. 

An hour and a half after his departure the carriage came round 
to take the Serborne Abbey party to the train—Ann, Carrie, and 
Norah. There was the usual storm with Effie, who insisted on 
being taken, and yelled like one possessed when pushed promptly 
aside by Ann. Mrs. Summers carried her off kicking, and con- 
soled her with some cake—a consolation which she supplemented 
by helping herself to wine. She stole off into the dining-room, 
and reached the sherry decanter on the sideboard by standing on 
achair. When she had poured out a whole glass for herself, and 
was just about to put it to her lips, seeing in the mirrored back of 
the sideboard her mother entering the room, she immediately be- 
came absorbed in an act of private devotion. Clasping together 
her little hands and closing her eyes, she said, as a kind of grace, 
‘Wine which is commanded to be received ’—a confused recollec- 
tion of an answer in the Catechism. Having thus justified her 
act as an enjoined duty, she drank off as much of the wine as she 
could manage before her mother could take the glass from her. 
We might have thought this simple act of childlike devotion un- 
worthy of record, if it had not struck such good judges as her 
parents extraordinarily. 

Perhaps of all the stories narrated by them in her presence 
and to her credit this was the most often repeated and applauded. 
Mrs. Summers’ immediate appreciation of it nearly cost the picnic 
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party their train. For she must needs rush out (followed by Effie) 
to tell it then and there andtoall. Mr. Summers was inordinate] 
delighted, and Ann, as her teacher, was greatly pleased to find 
that Effie knew her Catechism so well. ‘Ithought you must have 
been her teacher,’ observed Miles, in answer to Ann’s taking the 
credit to herself. But Ann accepted the sarcasm asa compliment, 
and was saying something about the importance of learning the 
Church Catechism in youth, when the carriage drove off. 

‘IT think I know my Catechism as well as I know “ This isthe 
House that Jack built,” ’ said the contentious Carrie; ‘and it’s been 
just as much use tome. But J never thought of stealing wine 
by it.’ 

‘You never do think of what you say,’ replied Ann tartly, 
with a double meaning—alluding to the first part of Carrie’s 
speech. 

‘And you never say what you think,’ retorted Carrie. 

Here was a pleasant beginning to a pleasure party! Carrie, 
seeing something like this expressed in Norah’s face, added, ‘ It’s 
all because we haven’t a gentleman with us, Miss Wyndham,’ 
She had once got to calling her ‘ Norah,’ but had relapsed into * Miss 
Wyndham.’ ‘ It’s all because we haven't a gentleman with us, Miss 
Wyndham— just one even; asingle pinch of salt to keep us sweet. 
People talk of the softening effects of ladies’ society upon gentle- 
men; but it’s nothing to the softening effects of gentlemen’s 
company upon ladies. A lot of girls left to themselves are ready 
to tear each other to pieces; when in comes a gentleman, and it’s 
all “ dear,” and “ love,” and smiles and gush. Isn’t it now?’ 

It certainly was in Carrie’s own experience; but Norah had 
known nothing of other girls, and said so. 

‘ Well, you can’t say so now,’ nodding at Ann as the fearful 
example of the sex, and plainly considering herself a virtuous ex- 
ception. 

‘You'll get a lesson to-day with all those girls, and not a single 
man to keep them on their good behaviour.’ 

‘But there’s Mr. Simmons,’ urged Norah, smiling. 

‘Mr. Simmons!’ sneered Carrie in a tone of ineffable scorn. 
‘But you don’t know him,’ she added, condoning so gross a mis- 
take on the ground of venial ignorance. Having thus stabbed 
Ann in two or three mortal places, Carrie, her revenge being grati- 
fied, became less cynical. 

She could hardly have said anything more annoying to Ann 
than this exciusion of Mr. Simmons from the stronger sex; 
because the greater the truth the greater the libel. He wasa 
good man in his way, but it was the washiest way in the worlld— 
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as Norah soon found. He and the twenty-seven girls of Miss 
Summers’ class joined them at the station. Mr. Simmons in his 
cassock and corded hat was very important until the arrival of 
Miss Summers, when he subsided and took deferentially the orders 
he had hitherto given. This deference by no means escaped the 
shrewd Yorkshire lasses. Undue deference was certainly not their 
own weakness; and both Mr. Simmons and Miss Summers would 
have been horrified to hear the freedom with which they and their 
mutual relationship were being canvassed. Mr. Simmons imagined 
that they stood in extreme awe of his office, and Miss Summers 
thought her social position set her high above their criticism; but 
Norah, who stood near a knot of these girls (while the leaders of 
the party were getting tickets and looking after hampers), gathered 
from what she could understand of their talk that pastor and 
teacher were not in their eyes ‘the inviolable saints’ they supposed 
themselves. Having no idea that Norah was of the party, the 
girls spoke with true Yorkshire frankness, 

‘T’ maister’s coomed,’ says Sally, nodding towards Miss 
Summers, ‘and t’ ovverlooker’s nowt nah,’ nodding towards Mr. 
Simmons. 

‘Ay, shoo’s t’ gaffer; shoo is, for sewer,’ replies Mary Jane. 
‘Dost tha think, lass, they’re keepin’ coompany ?’ 

‘Nay; them soart o’ parsons are fair agin’ weddin’, They 
reckon it’s wrang accoardin’ to Scriptur’.’ 

‘Shoo’s a deal o’ brass,' though,’ urged Mary Jane, as a sacred 
consideration on the other side. 

‘Parsons not weddin’ is all nowt,’ observed ’Lizabeth Ann de- 
cidedly. ‘They brade? o’ them lasses who can’t bide the thowt o’ 
keepin’ coompany—till they’re axed.’ 

‘Shoo’s a deal o’ brass,’ repeated Mary Jane, to keep the com- 
pany to the point, from which they were wandering wildly. ‘ Sim- 
mons is noan sich a fule as a’ that, aw reckon, if shoo’ll tak’ him.’ 

‘For sewer shoo'll tak’ him. It’s a bit of a coom-dahn for her, 
but shoo’s been o’er-lang i’ stock.’ Picture Miss Summers’ face if 
she was told that one of her class had spoken of her as a piece of 
milaewed mohair! But *Lizabeth Ann was no respecter of 
persons. 

‘He could give up praichin’ then,’ said Mary Jane, who, like 
nearly all West Riding folk, could imagine no motive but money 
for work of any kind. 

‘Ay; shoo’d do enew’ for both,’ whereat there was a laugh. 

‘ An’ shoo’d give up schooil,’ added Mary Jane, who had a not 
unnatural conception of Sunday-schools as serving the purpose 


1 * Brass,’ i.e. money. 2 « Brade,’ ze. to be like, 
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balls, &c., answer in society—that of a matrimonial market, where 
lads and lasses donned in their best attire see and seek suitable 
mates. 

‘Happen her sister ’ud tak’ her place?’ suggested Sally. 

‘Shoo! Shoo’s a deal too fellow-brained,’! replied ’Lizabeth 
Ann. 

‘Folks say shoo’s sweet on young Chillingham,’ said Sally, 
‘ He’s brass enew’ nah ould Johnny’s deead.’ ‘Ould Johnny,’ Mr, 
Chillingham’s father, had rejoiced in the reputation of being the 
meanest millowner in the West Riding. As most of the girls had 
worked for him, they had an interest in the family, and generally 
spoke of the present candidate for the division as ‘ Willy,’ or ‘ahr 
Willy.’ Sally, however, never having worked in their mill, spoke 
of him more respectfully as ‘ young Chillingham.’ 

‘Eh! but ould Johnny made a deal o’ brass!’ exclaimed Mary 
Jane. 

‘He wor a queer un up to his deeath, an’ aw’ve heeard nowt 
on him sin’,’ said ’"Lizabeth Ann, who had her grudge against 
ould Johnny, as, indeed, most of his workpeople had. This 
whimsical way of suggesting that there was nothing good to learn 
of ould Johnny’s present state provoked another laugh. 

‘How much did he leave ?’ asked Sally. 

‘Every penny!’ cried "Lizabeth Ann, with a fierce emphasis. 
There was a sudden silence, and ’Lizabeth Ann’s brief sermon— 
- which she had borrowed out of a book or a newspaper, but had 
delivered with the energy of a strong personal feeling against 
‘ould Johnny ’—impressed even Mary Jane, with all her worship of 
brass, more than a year’s discourses of Mr. Simmons or a year of 
Miss Summers’ catechetical lectures could have done. 

As anything after this would have seemed to the listeners 
bathos, it was fortunate that Miss Summers came up at. this 
moment to order them into the compartments reserved for the 
party. 

Norah could understand hardly half of what they said then or 
afterwards; but from what she could understand she was amazed 
at the contrast between them and the Irish girls of the same class 
she knew at home. These girls were so much more outspoken 
and so much less respectful, and seemed to talk and think so 
much more—infinitely more—of eating, drinking, and money. 
Indeed, over and over again during her short stay in England 
she was impressed by the truth of her father’s theory that the 
scorned Celt was really less animal than his Saxon conqueror. On 
the other hand, the Celt, from long and savage suppression, had 


1 ¢ Fellow-brained,’ i.c. given to flirtation, 
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the slave’s vices of insincerity and servility, from which these 
honest, hearty Yorkshire people seemed completely free. As for 
their disrespect for Miss Summers and Mr. Simmons, it became 
intelligible and even excusable to her when she saw the little 
respect these showed for them. In truth, neither the shepherds 
nor the sheep seemed either able to enter or to care to enter into 
the others’ feelings. They couldn’t get for a moment out of them- 
selves. It is this which strikes first and most those who have lived 
with the pure Celt on encountering the pure Saxon. The Irish 
poor are as eager to consider as they are quick to read your feel- 
ings, while the English poor neither know nor care anything 
about them. ‘The cultivated English, no doubt, acquire this sym- 
pathy; but it is the birthright of the Irish. On the other side, 
it must be said that, if English excess of self-regard leads to 
rudeness, Irish lack of self-respect leads to ‘ blarney’—or ‘ Amica 
veritas sed magis amicus hospes.’ 

These differences between the peoples Norah noted ; in part 
because she was prepared to note them by her father’s lectures on 
the subject, and in part because an observant stranger is always on 
the look-out for such differences. Yet, on the whole, Norah pre- 
ferred what she could understand of the fresh-air, honest, hearty 
talk of these mill-girls to Carrie’s flighty flippancy, or the sacred 
inanities discussed between Mr. Simmons and Miss Summers. It 
seemed that at the last ruridecanal meeting the Rev. George 
Jasper—who was probably a bit of a wag—made a strong point in 
the Ritualist controversy of the use of an apron of St. Paul’s for 
the cure of the sick. He contended that this passage in the 
Acts proved to demonstration, first, that in those days bishops 
wore aprons; and, secondly, that vestments consecrated to sacred 
use possessed some intrinsic virtue. Probably Mr. Jasper brought 
forward the point as a sarcasm on the arguments usually advanced 
at such meetings; but Mr. Simmons accepted it in perfect serious- 
ness, and retailed it now to Miss Summers. She objected that 
handkerchiefs were mentioned in the same verse—an objection, 
however, which Mr. Jasper had anticipated, and had met by the 
explanation that the early Christians never used handkerchiefs in 
our sense; and that the word thus translated must mean, there- 
fore, something else—a cope, probably. 

While this point was being discussed by Mr. Simmons and 
Miss Summers with due sacred seriousness, Carrie took a sudden 
fancy to play lady-patroness to the factory-girls—a difficult game. 
Carrie, however, rushed into it with a light heart, and flattered 
herself that she was playing it to perfection. She condescended 
to chat with them in a light, easy, airy manner (as she supposed), 
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which reminded one of some fine lady at South Kensington con- 
descending to soil her fingers with amateur cookery—merely to 
suggest to the spectators how unfit such fairy fingers were for such 
coarse work ;— 

Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 

Thoughts go all unlike each other. 
But, in the present instance, the effect upon the spectators was 
not quite that calculated upon. The only thing the mill-girls 
found to admire in Carrie was her dress, which they scanned 
critically for subsequent discussion among themselves. The verdict 
passed afterwards upon Carrie herself by “Lizabeth Ann was 
accepted unanimously by the rest of the jury: ‘Shoo’s nobbut 
flue!’ meaning the light down from wool or cotton which floated 
above the looms. 

It was to ’Lizabeth Ann Norah, deserted by Carrie, attached 
herself. She was very much attracted by the bright, frank, fear- 
less, and good-natured face of this girl, and got beside her fora 
chat. Norah began timidly with some remark about the weather, 
but had the lead taken from her in no time. 

‘Th’ art akin to them ?’ nodding in Miss Summers’ direction. 
Norah puzzled over the question for a moment before she could 
answer, ‘Oh, a relation? No.’ 

‘ Governess, happen ?’ glancing at Norah’s dress, 

‘No,’ a little taken aback. 

‘Nay; aw thowt not. Th’ art nobbut a lass.’ 

‘I’m only staying on a visit,’ said Norah in her soft, full, 
plaintive voice, which sounded to *Lizabeth Ann—who loved music 
even more than most West Riding folk—the most musical she 
had ever heard. 

‘What peart do yo’ coome through?’! 

‘ What country, do you mean ?’ 

6 Ay.’ 

‘IT come from Ireland.’ 

‘Ireland! Nay, for sewer!’ 

‘Did you never see anyone from Ireland before?’ asked Norah, 
smiling at her amazement. 

‘ Aw’ve seen a deal too mich on ’em,’ she retorted emphatically ; 
for her knowledge of the Irish was derived from a very low colony 
in her neighbourhood. ‘ They’re ommost allus druffen an’ fratch- 
ing.’? Norah was silent, having been struck roughly in a vulner- 
able place. Nothing was farther from *Lizabeth Ann’s thoughts 
than an intention of offence; for nothing was farther from her 


} « Through,’ z.e. from. 
* « Druffen an’ fratching,’ i.c, drunk and quarrelling, 
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thoughts than any consideration of Norah’s feelings in the matter. 
After a pause of silence *Lizabeth Ann resumed her investigations. 
‘Th’ art a Catholic,’ she said, not interrogatively so much as asser- 
tively. Catholic and Irish were synonymous terms to her, and her 
curiosity now was less about Norah’s faith than about that of Miss 
Summers, whose invitation ona visit of a Catholic friend confirmed 
the impression of her being herself well on her way to Rome. 

‘No; I’m a Protestant. The Irish are not all Catholics.’ 

‘Main on ’em is; but they knawno better,’ with contemptuous 
toleration. 

‘And they’re not all bad either—not worse than the English ; 
they’re better, I think, in some things.’ 

’Lizabeth Ann, having stared amazed at this astounding opinion 
for a moment, said, ‘ Ye mun keep t’ tops at hoam then, and send 
t? noils ovver here.’ ‘Tops’ being the long-combed wool from 
which the ‘noils,’ or shorts, have been taken out. At this apt 
illustration from their looms there was a laugh from the two or 
three girls who were listening. Norah, though she didn’t under- 
stand these technical terms, caught the drift of the illustration. 

‘Yes, only the poorest come over here, or the most ignorant ; 
for no Irishman, who can afford to stay at home or go to America, 
would come to this country, if he knew anything about it.’ 

‘ Yo’ve coomed ovver,’ retorted *Lizabeth Ann, laughing tri- 
umphantly. She resented Norah’s unprovoked (as she considered 
it) aspersion on her country; being absolutely unconscious of 
having herself said anything offensive. It was simply impossible 
for her to look so far out of herself as to see how the things she 
said struck anyone with whose thoughts or feelings she had no sym- 
pathy. Norah, who imagined that *Lizabeth Ann had intended 
rudeness all along, felt ashamed of having condescended to such 
an antagonist, and deigned now to make no reply. 

But *Lizabeth Ann no more meant to be rude than a blind 
man does, who, having knocked you into the gutter, is greatly 
aggrieved by the collision. So far from meaning to offend Norah, 
she was anxious to make friends with her, attracted by her lovely 
face, gentle manner, and most of all by her low, full, sweet, plain- 
tive voice. For ’Lizabeth Ann, who was devotedly musical, liked 
to hear her speak ‘far above singing.’ Nor was it long before 
Norah found that she had done the girl injustice in her thoughts, 
and came to recognise the friendliness and hearty, if homely, good- 
nature under this rough and rasping manner. ‘Ne jugez pas 
Varbre & Vécorce.’ 

*Lizabeth Ann, on her side, seemed to grow perfectly fascinated 
with Norah, partly, perhaps, as a surprising experience; for her 
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gentle, genial manner was not in the least like that of the lady 
teachers of *Lizabeth Ann’s acquaintance, and still less like her 
conception of an Irish lady. 

‘Shoo fair caps! me,’ she said afterwards to Sally, in allusion 
to Norah’s being Irish, ‘shoo fair caps me; but there’s gooid an’ 
bad in all countries, aw reckon. Shoo brades of her own Voice, 
an’ aw niver heerd nowt no sweeter in all my days. Eh, mun! it 
wor like moonlight set to music; it wor that.’ 

We have dwelt a little upon this sudden friendship between 
Norah and ’Lizabeth Ann, because it became of importance to our 
heroine in this way.. After dining on the rocks by the river in 
the shadow of the abbey, ’Lizabeth Ann proposed to show Norah a 
waterfall, a mile and a half higher up. None of the others cared 
to go so far to see what was no novelty to them, and therefore 
these two set out alone. When they reached the place, Norah, 
who could climb like a goat, took it into her wild head to clamber 
up the cliff at the side of the fall. While "Lizabeth Ann was 
looking up amazed and admiring, Mr. Reid Summers stood. sud- 
denly beside her. 

‘ My sister,’ he said, ‘desired me to ask if you would kindly 
help them to pack the things. I shall see after Miss Wyndham.” 










CHarTer XXIV. 
REJECTION. 


Malvolio—Madam, you have done me wrong, 
Notorious wrong. 

Olivia. — Have I, Malvolio? No. 

Malvolio.—Lady, you have. Pray you, peruse that letter. 


And tell me, in the modesty of honour, 
Why you have given me such clear lights of favour? 


Mr. Rep Summers’ resolution to join the picnic party was not 
so sudden as his unexpected appearance amongst its members. He 
had made up his mind yesterday to baffle the Argus-eyed vigilance 
of his people by starting for Selbysedge, and, after a couple of 
hours’ shooting and some lunch, taking the train thence to Serborne. 
Lunch, however, was later than he had calculated upon, and he 
could only catch a train which brought him to Serborne but two 
hours before the departure of the last train for Springthorpe. He 
found the party in a wild whirl of dissipation, playing the most 
popular Sunday-school game in the West Riding—‘ Bingo,’ pro- 
bably the most pointless game the wit of man has ever devised. 


1 « Caps,’ i.c, astonishes. 
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This is the way of it. The players form a ring, within the centre 
some person of education who can spell Bingo unerringly. Round 
him the ring circles singing: ‘ A farmer’s dog sat on a stile, they 
called him little Bingo. B-I-N-G-O. B-I-N-G-O. B-I-N-G-O. 
Bingo was his name, oh.’ This incantation duly sung, the ring 
ceases to circle, and the person of liberal education in the centre 
points successively to five of its members, the first of whom must 
say ‘B,’ the second, ‘I,’ the third, ‘N,’ the fourth, ‘G,’ and the 
fifth,‘ O.’ Ifthe first should say ‘I’ instead of * B,’ or the second 
‘B’ instead of ‘1;’ if, in a word, the precise order of the letters 
in ‘Bingo’ is not observed by any player on being challenged 
thus, he pays the penalty of replacing the person in the centre. 
It will be seen that ‘ Bingo,’ like chess, is less a game than an 
intellectual contest, in which only experts in spelling can hope to 
make a figure. Probably for this reason it is incomparably the 
most popular of all Sunday-school games in the Riding. 

It was being played now with breathless zest by Miss Summers, 
Carrie, and the class; Mr. Simmons, as an M.A. of Cambridge, 
being set in the centre. Reid Summers’ appearance dissolved the 
fairy revel— 

Displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most admired disorder. 


‘ Reid!’ exclaimed Ann, with a by no means joyous surprise in 
her tone. 

‘Pray don’t let me interrupt your game,’ he said absently, 
his eye wandering in vain search of Norah from group to group 
of girls. 

‘I thought you were shooting!’ cried Ann in a tone of sarcasm. 

‘So I was, all the morning, he replied, still almost mechanic- 
ally, his mind being busy wondering where Norah was, fearing 
she hadn’t come at all. Ann, concluding that he would fear this, 
and imagining that he wouldn’t, by asking after Norah, make the 
meaning of his coming plain to the whole party, resolved to say 
nothing herself, nor allow the others to say anything in explanation 
of the girl’s absence. When Norah rejoined the party it would 
then be time for them to return, and a ¢éte-d-téte in the train was 
impossible. Therefore she said, 

‘We shall go on with our game if you don’t mind; or, per- 
haps, you will join us ?’ 

‘Well, no; you see, I don’t know the game.’ 

‘Not “ Bingo ”!’ exclaimed Carrie. ‘ You must learn “ Bingo ;” 
if the excitement wouldn’t be too much for you.’ 

‘I fear it would, he said, with a grim imitation of a smile. 
He was horribly disappointed, as he had now uo doubt that Norah 
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had stayed for some reason at home. Probably she could not 
stand another day of Ann’s insufferable society. 

Meanwhile, Ann hurried the game together promptly and im- 
periously; ordering the original Der Freischiitz, Mr. Simmons, 
back to the centre of the charmed circle. But Mr. Simmons, 
conscious of the preposterous figure his melancholy and stork-like 
form and aspect made as the centre of such a game, declined to 
play on the plea of wishing to consult Mr. Summers on some 
church matter. 

‘You can do that afterwards,’ said Ann, with a sharpness which 
roused Reid’s suspicions. 

‘Come along,’ he said, seizing the hesitating priest by the arm 
and dragging him off towards the Abbey. ‘ You haven’t got so 
large a party as I expected,’ he continued, after they had gone a 
few steps together. ‘ Are they all here?’ 

‘All, except Elizabeth Ann Worsnop, who has gone to guide 
Miss Wyndham to the waterfall.’ 

‘Surely one of my sisters might have gone with her?’ cried 
Reid, with apparent petulance, but in real rejoicing. ‘ Miss 
Wyndham must think it so rude to be sent off with a mill-girl. 
If you'll excuse me, I shall follow her and relieve her of such a 
guide.’ 

So saying, he sped away as on wings, leaving Mr. Simmons to 
return and report the reason of his disappearance to his sister. 
Why she received it so crossly, and resented it upon him so un- 
pleasantly during the last hour of their stay, he had no idea. 

‘Was there ever anything so fortunate ?’ thought Reid, as he 
hurried towards the waterfall. He had but to send back this 
mill hand on some plausible pretext, and he would have Norah 
wholly to himself for an hour or more. He might need that time, 
or much of that time, to overcome the single objection he antici- 
pated from her—his family’s obvious, and even offensively ex- 
pressed, opposition to their union. She was, he felt, of such a 
high and sensitive spirit that only the conviction that his happi- 
ness would be wrecked by her rejection of him would overcome 
this obstacle. Therefore, as he hurried after her, he turned over 
in his mind different ways of putting this as emphatically as 
possible, so that Norah could be in no doubt that, by her rejection 
of him, she would sacrifice to pride—her pride and that of his 
family—not her own happiness only, but his. 

Reaching the foot of the fall and following ’Lizabeth Ann’s 
wide eyes, he saw Norah halfway up the cliff side, and was re- 
minded of her swift and sure-footed climb of Shallee Castle, and 
of the heroism of which that ruin was the scene. It may be 
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imagined that the recollection did not diminish the ardour with 
which he looked up at the slight, supple figure of the girl ascend- 
ing lightly as the shadow of a cloud. Having summarily 
dismissed ’Lizabeth Ann, he crept up the cliff slowly and clumsily 
by comparison, and reached the top so long after Norah that she 
was about to descend when he appeared. 

‘Mr. Summers!’ she exclaimed, with no more of joyousness in 
her surprise than his sister had felt. In, truth, her heart failed, 
as she felt face to face with an unpleasant and even distressing 
scene, which she fancied she had escaped altogether. 

‘You didn’t expect my company here, or, perhaps, desire 
it,’ he added, smiling, as secure from the aversion he affected to 
fear. 

‘I thought you were shooting somewhere,’ she replied ner- 
vously. 

‘So I was; but I repented, as I did yesterday morning, and 
for the same reason,’ he added significantly, with a look which 
brought the colour into her face. As she thought silence safest, 
he didn’t get here the opening he hoped for, and therefore had to 
cast about for another. 

‘I wish you’d sit down, if only to give me an excuse for re- 
covering my breath after scaling that precipice.’ 

‘But I have to get back. I was just going down again.’ 

‘What! Down that sheer precipice? It isn’t safe for any- 
thing but a fly or a goat. There’s a much easier and a much 
prettier way round by the valley, which I will show you, if you'll 
accept my guidance.’ 

‘But I have a guide waiting for me below.’ 

‘That mill hand? I sent her back in the hope that you’d 
prefer me! I’m afraid I flattered myself, but I did think you'd 
prefer a guide who spoke English.’ 

As there was no help for it, Norah sat down in silence, with an 
air of by no means cheerful resignation, which was not encour- 
aging. Somewhat dashed, he sat at her feet and talked, while 
recovering himself, of the Abbey, the scenery, the view from the 
cliff, &e. 

While talking mechanically on these commonplace topics, 
his mind was busy encouraging itself with the hope that this 
chilling reception was due solely to her remembrance of Effie’s 
disclosure of the view Ann, and, indeed, the family in general, 
took of her visit. Of the reality of the repulse—whatever its 
cause—there was no doubt at all. Norah answered him perfunc- 
torily and in monosyllables, and was unmistakably vexed by his 
pursuit of her. Therefore he found it more and more difficult 
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every moment to break such stubbornice. At last Norah suggested, 
‘Don’t you think it’s time we returned ?’ 

‘Miss Wyndham, how have J offended you?’ 

‘You!’ exclaimed Norah, her soft heart immediately remorseful, 
She had certainly been most ungracious, if not rude. 

‘I must have offended you, if your manner means anything; 
and yet there is nothing I should be more sorry for. I cannot 
express to you how pained I’ve been by the outrageous rudeness 
which has shortened your unpleasant visit; but even you have 
not so much reason to resent it as I have ; for it may mean more to 
me than a passing annoyance; it may have cost me the happiness 
of my life.’ Here he paused for a moment, looking appealingly into 
her eyes till they fell before his. Auguring the best from her 
embarrassed expression, he continued with more confidence. 

‘I think—I hope—you know what has come to mean the 
happiness of my life. It is your hand—your love, Norah.’ 

Norah, withdrawing hastily the hand he had taken, rose with 
nervous precipitation. 

‘I am so sorry, I cannot tell you how sorry I am for this 
mistake, Mr. Summers,’ she said in short, quick breaths, plucking 
nervously with both hands at the fringe of her parasol. 

Her distressed manner encouraged him to break in here, 
before she had committed herself too positively to retract easily 
afterwards. The extreme nervousness, natural in so young a girl 
at such a crisis, was interpreted by him according to his wish and 
prepossession that she loved him; while the word ‘mistake’ 
referred much more probably to Ann’s than to his own construc- 
tion of her conduct. Rising also he seized both her hands—one 
in each of his—and cried with a fervour she was far from expecting 
from him: ‘Mistake! You do not mean—you cannot mean— 
that you care nothing for me?’ It was precisely what she did 
mean ; but Norah was frightened by his manner into the mis- 
giving that she must have committed herself—from the stiff 
English point of view—much more deeply than she could possibly 
have imagined. 

‘I—I care for you,’ she stammered, ‘as a friend ; but not as 
you wish.’ Still more encouraged by her hesitation and evident 
distress, he replied vehemently : 

‘Norah, do not wreck both our lives to gratify the spite and 
pride of my foolish sister.’ 

This was rather too much, and Norah was fast getting herself 
together. ‘ But——’ she began. 

He was not, however, to be interrupted until he had put the 
case in its true bearings. ‘I know: you were going to say that, 
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your own pride is to be considered; but will you sacrifice even to 
it all your other feelings and all my hopes of happiness? If they 
knew at home how much the happiness of my whole life hangs 
upon you, they would join their entreaties to mine to-day. But 
even if they would not, remember it is not thei whole future 
that is at stake, but mine; but your own, Norah. If you care 
for me———’ 

‘But I don’t,’ cried Norah desperately. ‘Not as you mean. 
Iam very sorry—I cannot say how sorry—that my manner must 
have misled you to think otherwise. You could not have made 
the mistake if I hadn’t been very much to blame—unintentionally, 
I am sure you'll believe. I do hope you will forgive me, and 
forget this, and consider, as I shall consider, what you have just 
said as though it had never been spoken.’ 

He dropped her hands when she interrupted him with her 
desperate ‘But I don’t,’ and stood looking at first bewildered 
and then aggrieved. He was deeply mortified; he had made 
himself so ridiculous by having taken, and having shown that he 
had taken, her love so much for granted. And why? Why had 
he taken her love for granted? He was not slow to assure him- 
self, and accept her assurance, that the fault was wholly hers. 
He was not at alla magnanimous person, and, next to his father, no 
one was less likely to think himself either in the wrong, or wrong. 
Therefore, he came rapidly to the conclusion that Norah had given 
him extraordinary encouragement, that she had treated him very 
badly, and that she was, in one word, a coquette—about the very 
last character our heroine deserved. 

‘I certainly did misunderstand you,’ he said almost sullenly ; 
and then added in the same tone, ‘I think, as you suggest, we had 
better return.’ 

Then, allowing her, rather from self-absorption than rudeness, 
to pick up the parasol he had caused her to drop, he turned to go 
down the slope which led into the path through the valley. 

It was, to say the truth, rather a relief to Norah that he took 
the thing in this unpleasant way ; for she was, so to speak, getting 
by so much out of his debt. Besides, his lack of generosity, 
which would strike specially an Irish girl, alienated her sym- 
pathy. She had no more in her thoughts than he had the 
service she had done him in saving his life; but, leaving this out 
of consideration, he was still ungenerous and showed bimself so to 
her disgust. 

They walked together slowly and in silence, for some time, 
before he roused himself to talk in a set, stiff, ‘to order’ fashion 
of commonplace things; and then his frigid manner restored her 
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to perfect self-possession, and she replied in the same cool, con- 
ventional tone. 

When they reached at last the Abbey (having taken a long 
round), they found that the party had made some time since for 
the station ; and when they reached the station, they were horrified 
to find that the train—the last train—had gone, and in it all the 
party save themselves! 

‘Yo’ mun goa to Brixome Junction,’ said the porter in attend- 
ance. ‘* Aw telled ’em awd send yo’ theer.’ 

‘Can we catch a train from there to Springthorpe ?’ asked 
Reid. 

‘Nay; yo’ can tak’ t’ express through theer to Leeds. Shoo’s 
due i’ Leeds afore t’ last train’s due aht o’ Leeds for Springthorpe.’ 

‘ How far is it to Brixome Junction ?’ 

‘Three miles an’ better, but yo’ ’ve two ahrs ammost to do it.’ 

‘Can’t I get a trap of some kind here?’ 

The porter grinned broadly at the absurdity of such a supposi- 
tion. 

‘Nobbut a navvy’s barrer. There’s traps enew’ at Brixome,’ 
he added consideringly. Certainly a serviceable suggestion. 

‘ How do you get to Brixome Junction ?’ asked Reid fretfully. 

‘Yo’ mun tak’ to t’ reet when yo’ get aht o’ Station Yard an’ 
keep on while yo’ coome to Mossmoore. It’s fair across t’ moor.’ 

‘I suppose there’s nothing else for it, Miss Wyndham. I hope 
you feel equal to the walk.’ 

‘Thank you, I’m not at all tired,’ she answered, with not less 
formality. For Reid’s question was the merest formality. He 
was thinking wholly of himself; of the fool he had made of him- 
self; of the figure he would cut at home; of the four or five awk- 
ward hours before him of forced and hollow talk. As for Norah, 
the prospect of these hours was even more terrible to her; for his 
dead, leaden manner weighed upon her like a nightmare; and this 
manner was by no means improved after they left the station to- 
gether; for he resented this addition to his miseries as brought 
upon him by the original sin of her coquetry. 


(To be continued.) 
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Leo: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Copyright. — A Handbook of 


English and Foreign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


| Cornwall.—PopularRomances 


of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall, Collected and Edited 
by Ropert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate [Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown §8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Creasy.—Memoirs of Eminent 


Etonians: with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, Author of ‘“ The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 78. 6d. 





The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the SEconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humourof THACKERAY, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Rosert BrouGu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe. A choicely-printed 
Edition, with 37 Woodcuts and Two 
Steel Plates by GrorGe CruvuIK- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
1oo Large Paper copies, carefull 
printed on hand-made paper, with 
India proofs of the Illustrations, 
price 36s. 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 


aldry; with instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By JoHN E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By WiLL1AMCyPLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GreorGE DANIEL. 


With Illustrations by Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet.—Port Salvation; or, 
The Evangelist. B ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER, With Portrait of the 


Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 


Davenant.— What shall my 
Son be? Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis DAVENANT, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 


One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 
Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s, 


De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room. By XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 


Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 


8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain. 
A Novel. By JAMes De MILLE, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d. 

Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Our Lady of Tears. Cr. 8vo, cloth 

extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Circe’s Lovers. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby. 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
(Mayfair Library.) Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870, With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHaArRD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RIMMER, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 





Dictionaries: 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 


A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation. 


Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wm. A: WHEELER 
and CHARLES G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREwEr, 
LL.D. Third Edition, revised 
throughout, with a New Appendix, 
containing a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Short Sayings of Great Men. With 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Samuet A. Bent, M.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases; A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 
12s. 6d, 























Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 


Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, | 


and Frolics. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. JoHn Doran, 
F.S A. With 38 Tiusteations. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Avams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
“ Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown &vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d. [Jn preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Por- 
traits, 6s. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wo. Girrorp. 
Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM, 
Three Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. _ Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including the doubt- 
ful ones; Vol. II., the Poems and 
Minor Translations, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by ALGERNON CHas. 
SwinBuRn_E; Vol, III., the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunninc- 
HAM. One Vol. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of | 


WILLIAM GirForD. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of | 


Plants. By T. F. Tutsetton Dyer, 
M.A., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. [In preparation, 





Edwardes (Mrs.A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Archie Lovell. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 
2s.; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
Epwarpb EGGLEsTOoN. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. ; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury’s Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
CuurTON CoLiins. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 8s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. Ricnarpson. Third Edition. 
With nearly 600 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 


Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources, New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 





Eyes, The.—How to Use our 
Eyes, and How to Preserve Them. By 
Joun BrowninG, F.R.A.S., &c. With 
7 ee Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth 

s. . 





Fairholt.—Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fair- 
HOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of 100 IIlustra- 
tions by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


























Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information ; 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like, By Wiriiam A. WHEELER, 
Author of ‘* Noted Names of Fiction ;”’ 
and CHARLES G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
The Chemical History of a Candie: 

Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1Lt1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 
The Recreations ofa Literary Man ; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man’s 
Working Life. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
GrosarTt, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


French Literature, History of. 
By Henry VAN Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 
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Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 


Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 


Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, ls. 
A Real Queen. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. BartLe Frere, G.C.S.I1., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.__One of Two: A Novel. 
By Hatin FrisweEvt. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 


The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 


Fry.—Royal Guide to the Lon- 
don Charities, 1884-5. By HerBertT 
Fry. Showing, in alphabetical order, 
their Name, Date of Foundation, Ad- 
dress, Objects, Annual Income, Chief 
Officials, &c. Published Annually. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.6d. [Jmmediately, 


Gardening Books: 


A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By GEorGcE GLENNY. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JerRRoLp, Author of ‘The 
Garden that Paid the Rent,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JeRRoLp. Illustrated. Post &vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. Fcap, 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp Garrett. Post 
8ve,illust.bds., 2s. ; cr.8vo, cl.ex., 3s. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun RuskIN. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 6d. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

















BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Gentleman’ Ss Magazine (The) | 
for 1884. One Shilling Monthly. A 
New Serial Story, entitled ‘ ‘Philistia,” 
by Cecit Power, is now appearing. 
“Science Notes,” by W. MATTIEu 
WituiraMs,  F.R. ‘A. S., and “Table 
Talk,” by SyLvANUS "URBAN, are also 
continued monthly. 

*.* Now ready, the Volume for Juty to 
DECEMBER, 1883, cloth extra, price 
8s. 6d.; Cases for binding, 2s. each. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

in Pastures Green. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Probiem. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Dead Heart. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 


Fancy- Free. Three Vols., crown 8vo 


Gilbert (William), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The SEeconp SERIES contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 


and Frame Garden. By GEorGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 








Golden Library, The: 


Satuie, ieee of the Meore- 


mancers. By Wituiam. GopwInN, 
Post 8vo, , cloth limp, 2s. 


Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 2s. per volume. 
Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 
Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 


Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Songs for 
Sailors. 


Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. With an Introduction 
by G. A. Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 


Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of a 
Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol. 


Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLiIER. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. CLarke. 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Leicu Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon and 
Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, the 
Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, including A 
Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, "St. 
Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
THOMAS Brown, F.L.S. 
































Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLop£DIA OF QuorTa- 
Tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
THEODORE TAyLor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gordon Cumming (C. F.),Works 
by: 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. 

In the Himalayas. With numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. [Shortly. 


Graham. — The Professor's 
Wife: A Story. By LEONARD GRAHAM. 
Fceap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GunHL and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Huerrer. With 545 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 


The Wilds of London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Guyot.—The Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 

ARNOLD Guyot. With Additions by 

Professors AGASSIZ, PreRcE, and GRAY; 

12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 

some Coloured, and copious Index, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 

Maiden Ecstasy. 
extra, 8s. 

New Symbols. 
extra, 6s. 

Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


The Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Small 4to, cloth 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
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Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac tise, GILBERT, HARVEy, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday._Every-day Papers. 
3y ANDREW HAttipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


| Handwriting, The Philosophy 


of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don FrE.ix bE 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 





| Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 


Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. CrEMER. With 2co 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 


| Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 


Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 





| Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 


| 


Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
= 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
s. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 

Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, ls.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and II- 
lustrations, 6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists. Including WASHINGTON 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 
James Russett Lowett, ARTEMUS 
Warp, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





























BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Dust. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. ; 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Fortune’s Fool. 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Illustrations 
by A. FreDericks. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Georce Heatu, Author of 
*“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; cloth gilt, and gilt 
edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Animals and their Masters. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Social Pressure. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d 
Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Heptalogia (The); or, The 
Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Bells. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herbert.—The Poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by CHURTON 
Cottins. Crown 8vo, bound in parch- 
ment, 8s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
GrosartT, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy §8vo, cloth extra, 
14s, [In preparation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 











Hindley (Charles), Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHarLes HINDLEY. 


Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by : 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.; another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sava. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpvon Hotmes, M.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood | (Tom), Works by: 


From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. GeorGe Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp HeEn- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 
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Howell.—Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour, Historically and Ecc- 
nomically considered: Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE 
HowE Lt. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Hugo. — The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. By Victor Huao. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMuND OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean INGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. collected and Edited by A. PERcE- 


VAL GRAVES, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 


Irving (Henry).—The Paradox 
of Acting. Translated, with Annota- 
tions, from Diderot’s ‘Le Paradoxe 
sur le Comédien,” by WALTER HER- 
RIES PoLttock. With a Preface by 
Henry Irvinc. Crown 8vo, in parch- 
ment, 4s. 6d. 


Irving (Washington),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Tales of the Alhambra. 


James.—Confidence: A Novel. 
By Henry JAMES, Jun. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Janvier.—Practical 
for Students. 
JANVIER. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Each 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; or post 
vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 











Keramics 
By CATHERINE A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 


| Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Life of the Fields. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [In the press. 


| cae ' 

| Jennings (H. J.).—Curiosities 
of Criticism. By ees JENNINGS. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Jennings (Hargrave). — The 
Rosicrucians: Their Rites and Mys- 
teries. With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers. By 
HarGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illus- 
trations. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 


The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JERROLD. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Jesse.—_Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 


200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans,Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Merhoir by WILLIAM 
GiFrForD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each. 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “The Antiquities of the 
-— and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 

wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 






















































































































































































































Kavanagh.—The Pearl Foun- 
tain, and other Fairy Stories, By 
BRIDGET and JULIA KavanaGH. With 


Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. 
Small 8vo, cloth ; gilt, 6s. 









BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Kempt. —Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Ropert 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


ew (Henry), Novels by: 


Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 


or post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen 
Lamb (Charles) : 

Mary and Charles Lamb: Their 


Poems, Letters, and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carew Hazuitt. With Hancock’s 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s 
Works, and numerous IIlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 


and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘“‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Essays of Elia. Complete Edi- 


tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 


Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. By CHartes Lams. Care- 
fully Reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 


ters. By Cuartes Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights, &c.: 
The Thousand and One Nights: 


commonly called, in England, “ THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
EDWARD WILLIAM Lang. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Wo. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY Poorer. With a Preface by 
STANLEY LaAneE-Poote. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Arabian Society in the Middle Ages : 


Studies from ‘‘The Thousand and 
One Nights.”? By EpwarD WILLIAM 
Lane, Author of “The Modern 
Egyptians,”’ &c. Edited by STANLEY 
LanE-PooLe. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


| 


| 


Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLORENCE 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Clerical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Forensic Anecdotes Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 


Carols of Cockayne. With numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S.Le1GcH. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves Essays on Women, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; pos 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ea ch, 


Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

“My Love!” 


lone. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


Locks and Keys. —On e De- 
velopment and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations, Demy 4to, half Rox- 

burghe, 16s. 
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Longfellow : 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including “ Outre Mer,” ‘ Hyper- 
ion,” “ Kavanagh,” * The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” and “ Driftwood.” 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
VALENTINE BroMLeEy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Rosert Frrencu Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 


McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by: 


A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a Poputar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
a Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

Ss. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. I. in the press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

Tine Comet of a Season. 


Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by F. BarNnaRD. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


McCarthy (Justin H.), Works 


y: 

Serapion, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 

from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 

sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








| 


MacDonald (George, LL.D.), 
Works by: 

The Princess and Curdie. With rr 
Illustrations by JAMES ALLEN. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Gutta-Percha Willie, the Working 
Genius. With 9g Illustrations b 
ArtHuR HuGueEs, Square 8vo, clot 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. Mirrais. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Witha 
Frontispiece by C. J. STANILAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macdonell.—_Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGNES MACDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Rospert MacGReGorR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WittiaM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed onan India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 


trations by THomas R. Macguolp. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illustrations by THomas R. 
Macguoip. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguotrp. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

About Yorkshire With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, Engraved 
by Swain. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones: or, Music at Twilight. By 
Crarvtes Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Magician’s Own Book (The): 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 

| Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 2oo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Perform- 
ing Animals, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Crown $vo, cloth extra, 4s. €d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 

— 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 5s. 





The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philcsophy in an English Country 
House. Post Svo,cloth limp, 2s. €d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 8s. 


Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. = 


Marlowe's Works. Including 
his Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunninc- 
HAM, Crown $vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; or, 

post S8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Open! Sesame! 
Written in Fire. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTEer- 
MAN. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain, 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous I]lustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 100 Illustrations. Small dSvo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. CHeap Epition, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion,and other Sketches, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s”? Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64. CHEAP EpITIon (under 

the title of ‘* MARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE 
Trip”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Without Illustrations, post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With numerous I]lustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of WittiamM GiFForD. Edited 
> 4 Col. CUNNINGHAM, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume, 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. ‘Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W, 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected hy 
W. Davenport ADams, 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALicE Cray. 

Balzac’s “Comedie Humaine” and 
its Author. With Translations by 
H. H. WALKER. 


























MayFalir Lisrary, continued— 
Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 

of Melancholy.” 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT. 
First SERIEs. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT. 
Seconp Series. Cortaining: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A, PERCEVAL 
GRAVES, 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs., 


Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEtpPs, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mes, _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomMson. 

Pencil and Palette. 3y ROBERT 
KeMPT, 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Firz- 
GERALD. 

Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacos Lar- 
Wwoobn, 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
LaRWOOD. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S, 
LEIGH, 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
LEIGH. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women, By 
E, Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By RoBErT 
MACGREGOR. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. MAtcock. 
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MayFair Liprary, continued— 

The New Republic. By W, H. Mat- 
LOCK, 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMonDeE- 
LEY-PENNELL, 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Cuot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GerorGce Du MauRIER. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 

* CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Puniana, By the Hon. HuGu Row tey. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. HuGu 
ROWLEY. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 

Old Stories Retold. By Wa ter 
THORNBURY. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
Licentiate of the Royal College ot 
Physicians of London. Crown 8vo, 
1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Merry Circle (The): A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By Ciara BELLEW. With 
numerous I[llustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Touch and Go. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Mr. Dorillion. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s. 


Miller. — Physiology for the 
Young; or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading, 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8vo, 
ls. ; cloth extra, ls. 6d 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
Small 8vo, 1s.; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation 

to Diseases of the Skin, Small 8vo, 
1s. ; cloth extra, ls. 6d. 
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Moncrieff. — The Abdloation ; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrieFF. 
With Seven Etchings by JoHN PETTIE, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J. 
MacWuirTeER, A.R.A., CoLIN HUNTER, 
R. MacseTH, and Tom Granaq. Large 
_ Ato, bound in buckram, 21s. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. 

A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Val Strange: A Story of the Primrose 
Way. 

Hearts. — 


The Way of the World. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


North Italian Folk. By Mrs, 
Comyns Carr. Illust. by RANDOLPH 


CaLDEcoTT. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. 6d. 





Number Nip (Stories about), 
the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. 
Retold for Children by WALTER 


GRAHAME. With Illustrations by J 
Moyr SMITH. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
5s. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N, 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Oliphant. — Whiteladies : :- 
Novel. With Illustrations by ARTHUR 
Hopkins and Henry Woops. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Reilly—Phoebe's Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by HENry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. 


O'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 
by: 


Songs of a Worker. 
extra, 7s. 6d 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
Fcap. 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, cloth 











Ouida, Novels by. Cian 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. each; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 


Held in Bondage. | A Dog of Flanders. 


Strathmore. Pascarel. 
Chandos. | Signa. 
Under Two Flags. | In a Winter City. 
Cecil Castle-| Ariadne. 

maine’s Gage. | Friendship. 
Idalia. | Moths. 
Tricotrin. Pipistrello. 
Puck. A Village Com- 
Folle Farine. mune. 


TwoLittleWooden | Bimbi. 
Shoes. in Maremma. 
Wanda: A Novel. 
extra, 5s. 
Frescoes: Dramatic Sketches. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
Bimbi: PRESENTATION EpiITion. Sq. 


8vo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 
7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


Princess Napraxine. 


Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


[Shortly. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. Selected 
from the Works of Ouipa by F, 
SypnEy Morris, Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Page (H. A.), Works by : 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 


With a Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
ina Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Pascal’ s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife. 


Paul. _Gentle and Simple. By 
MarGArRET AGNES PavuL, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards 2s. 




























































































































































Payn (James), 














Novels by. 
Crown $8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The Best of Husbands 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. | Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family.| At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Vengeance. 

Cecil’s Tryst 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Kit: A Memory. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Canon’s Ward. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 
Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page Illusts. by G. Du Maurter. 


Phelps. —Beyond the Gates. 
By EtizABETH STUART PHELPs, 
hues of ‘The Gates Ajar.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. Published by 
special arrangement with the Author, 

and Copyright in England and its 

Dependencies. 


CHATTO & WInDUS, PICCADILLY. 


| 
| 
| 








Planche (J. R.), Works by: 


Pirkis. —Trooping with ¢ Orewa: 


A Story. By CATHERINE Pirkis, Feap. 
8vo, picture cover, Is, 


The eed edie of Costume; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and Military—from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco, 
profusely Tllustrated ‘with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, 
£7 7s. The Vols. may also be had 
separately (each complete in itself) 
at £3 13s. 6d. each: Vol.I. Tue 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A GENERAL 
History oF CosTUME IN EUROPE. 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MAcKARNEsSs. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Play-time: Sayings and “Doings 


of Babyland. By Epwarp STANFORD. 
Large 4to, handsomely printed in 
Colours, 5s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of illustrious 


Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 
WILLIAM LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 





Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGAR ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 





Price (E. C.), Novels by: 








Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 


plete in One Volume. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s, 





Valentina: A Sketch. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Hat LupLtow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Foreigners. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
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Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by : 


Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illus- 
trations. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 


Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Familiar Science Studies. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6s. 


Our Place among Infinities: A Series 
of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid: Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Science 

Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d 


Crown 


Pyrotechnist’s Treasury(T he); 
or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Tuomas KEnTIsH. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 4s. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by GusTAve 
Doré&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous I]lustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
Spectra, 7s. 6d. 





Reader's Handbook (The) of | 


Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Third Edition, revised throughout, 


with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

Richardson. —A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers. By Ben- 


yaMIn Warp Ricnarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 
by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
each; or crown 8vo, cloth extra, II- 
lustrated, 3s. 6d. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLpEs, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. 
WILLIAM SMALL. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. J. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON, 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illustrated 
by Sir JoHn GILBERT, R.A., and 
CHARLES KEENE, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. Illustrated by F. W. 
Lawson, 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fivpes, A.R.A., and WM. SMALL. 


Foul Play. Illustrated by GErorGE 
Du Maurier. 


Illustrated by 


Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 
trated by RoBerT BarnEs. 
A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 


by Epw. HuGcuesand A, W. Cooper. 
The Wandering Heir. Illustrated 
by HELEN Paterson, S. L, FILDEs, 
A.R.A. ,CHARLES GREEN, and HENRY 
Woops, A.R.A. 
A Simpleton. 
CRAUFORD. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Tuos. CouLpDEry. 
Readiana. Witha Steel Plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE, 


Illustrated by KatTE 


Illustrated by 


A New Collection of Stories. In 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. [Preparing. 
Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 


and C.A.VANDERHOOF. Square 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 103. 6d. 







































































Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 


Women are Strange. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Robinson (Phil), Works by: 


The Poets’ Birds. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
The Poets’ Beasts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [In preparation, 
Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major's Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates b 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, choicely printed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s.6d. 100 
Large-Paper copies, printed on hand- 
made paper, with India proofs of the 
Illustrations, price 36s. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
BEvuveE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 
price 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous I ]lustrations. 


More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Russell (Clark).—Round the 
Galley-Fire. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 

3y GrorGE AuGustTus SALA. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
by Henry Sanson. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman. 

The Lion in the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Science Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Tay or, F.L.S., &c, Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
5s. per year, post free. It contains 
Original Illustrated Articles by the 
best-known Writers and Workers ot 
the day. A Monthly Summary of Dis- 
covery and Progress in every depart- 
ment of Natural Science is given. 
Large space is devoted to Scientific 
“Notes and Queries,’ thus enabling 
every lover of nature to chronicle his 
own original observations, or get his 
special difficulties settled. For active 
workers and collectors the “‘ Exchange 
Column” has long proved a well and 
widely known means of barter and 
exchange. The column devoted to 
‘* Answers to Correspondents” has been 
found helpful to students requiring 
personal help in naming specimens, &c. 
The Volumes of Science Gossip for the 
last eighteen years contain an unbroken 
History of the advancement of Natural 
Science within that period. Each 
Number contains a Coloured Plate 
and numerous Woodcuts. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV. to XIX. (1883), at 5s. each, 


‘“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Crown $vo, cloth extra, profusely Illus- 
trated, 4s. 6d. each. 


The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘“‘ White 
Magic.” By W. H. CREMER. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; or, 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Tuomas KenTIsH. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection ot 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. By Frank BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CrEMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements. 
By Cyiara BeELLEW. With many 
Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H, Cre- 

MEK, 200 Illustrations. 
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THE “SEcrRET Out” SERIES, continued— 
Magic No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. With Co- 
loured Frontispiece and many Illus- 
trations. 


Senior (William), Works by : 
Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stropparrt, 
Author of “ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Shakespeare : 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac IAGGARD 
and Ep. Birount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

TheLansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DROESHOUT’S 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Morr Smitm. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED RoFFE. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Shelley’s Complete Works, in 
Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 8s. ; 
or separately, 2s. each. Vol. 1. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c., with an Introduction by LricH 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c.; Vol. III., 
Posthumous Poems,the Shelley Papers, 
&c.; Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 








Sheridan's Complete Works, 
with Life and Anecdotes. Including 
his Dramatic Writings, printed from 
the Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page 
Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Short Sayings of Great Men. 
With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuet A. Bent, M.A, 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poetry ot 
Sidney, and Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
Wiih Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacop Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 
HottTen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (G. R.), Works by: 


How the Poor Live. With 60 Illus- 
trations by Frep. BARNARD, Large 
4to, 1s. 

Horrible London. Reprinted, with 
Additions, from the Daily News. 
Large 4to, 6d. [Shortly 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 
Dark. By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr 
SMITH. Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 
130 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smitn, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Il- 
lustrated, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. By Evan Dat- 
DORNE. Illustrated by J. Moyr 
SmitH. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


South-West, The New: Travel- 
ling Sketches from Kansas, New 
Mexico,Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
By Ernst von HESSE-WARTEGG. 
With roo fine Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
8vo, cloth extra, 14s. [In preparation. 
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Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. | 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of 
the Belief in the Existence of Devils, 
and the Powers possessed by Them. 
By T. Atrrep Spartpinc, LL.B, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Speight. — The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke. By T. W. Speicut. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Spenser for Children. By M. 

_H. Towry. With Illustrations by 
WALTER J. MorGan, Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, , 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Hcwarp STaunTON. 
Edited by RoBert B. WorMALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Sterndale—The Afghan Knife: 
ANovel. By RoBerRT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by: 
Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. Frontispiece by WALTER 
CRANE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
An Inland Voyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by WALTER CRANE. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 
cl, extra, 68.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 


By BayLe St. JOHN. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Stoddard.—Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CuarLes 
WARREN STODDARD. Illustrated by 
Wattis Mackay, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


St. Pierre.—Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. By Ber- 
NARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. CLARKE. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELEN and ALICE ZIM- 
MERN; and a Frontispiece, Crown 
8vo cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 








Swinburne 





| Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro- 
cessions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Edited by Witt1am Hone. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With a Map 
of Suburban London, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Swift's Choice Works, i in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of ‘“ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” 


Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


(Algernon C.), 
Works by: 

The Queen Mother and Rosamond. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ere A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 
s. 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIEs. 
Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also in crown 8vo, 
at same price, 

Poems and Ballads. SEconpD SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also in crown 8vo, at 
same price, 

ag on Poems and Reviews. 8vo, 

8. 

William Blake: A Critical Essay. 
With Facsimile Paintings. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise. 
10s. 6d. 
Bothwell: 

12s. 


Crown 8vo, 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 


George Chapman: An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s 


oe A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 
S. 


Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, ls. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
8vo, 68 

A Study of Shakespeare. 
8vo, 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. 
8vo, 6s. 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


Crown 


Crowa 
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A. C. Swinsurne’s Works, continued— Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 


Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown 


8vo, 8s. 


Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A Century of Roundels. Small sto, | 


_ cloth extra, 8s. vd 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 


Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- | 


son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 


HotTrTen. Medium 8vo, cl. extra, 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by HENrRy 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar EDITION, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor (Dr.).—The Sagacity | 


and Morality of Plants: A Sketch 
of the Life and Conduct of the Vege- 
table Kingdom. By J. E. Taytor, 
F.L.S., &c. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


and a Life of the Author 7 d- C. | 
s. 6d. 


Taylor's | (Tom) Historical 


Dramas: “‘Clancarty,” ‘Jeanne 
Darc,’”? “*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” 
“The Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s 
Wife,” ‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and 
Passion.” One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- | 


rately, at 1s. each. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- | 


dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by Witt1AMmM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Cressida. 
Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomson's Season sand Castle 

of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CuNNINGHA\Y, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 








A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 


Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WALForD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illustrations in 
Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s 
Original Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Tales for the Marines. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 


The History of Clubs and Club Life 
in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

English Eccentrics and _ Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, 








Torrens. — The Marquess 
Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Tor- 
RENS, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. 


Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

The Land-Leaguers. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Like Ships upon the Sea. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
Mabel’s Progress. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
Anne Furness. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

























Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 


Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By Henry VAN Laun. 
Complete in Three Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d, each. 


Villari.—A Double Bond: A 
Story. By Linpa Vitrari. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Walcott.— Church Work and 
Life in English Minsters; and the 
English Student’s Monasticon. By the 
Rev. MACKENZIE E. C. Watcortt, B.D. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by: 


The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c, Twenty-fourth Annual Edition, 
for 1884, cloth, full gilt, 50s. (Shortly. 

The Shilling Peerage (1884). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s, 
Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1884). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth,1s. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knightage (1884). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. Published annually. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1884). Containing a List of all the 
Members of the British Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses, 
&c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. Published 
annually. 
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Epw. WaA.trorp’s Works, continued— 


The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1884). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
5s. Published annually. 

Haunted London. By WALTER 
TuHornBury. Edited by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse ot 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicotas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 





Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Ju ius BEERBouM. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Freperick Boy.e. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGE DanteEL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost, 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JaMEes GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de HEessE-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CuarLes HINDLEY. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves Hinpvey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P 
HinecstTon. With a Frontispiece. 
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THe WANDERER’s LrBrary, continued— 

The Story of the London Parks. 

By Jacop Larwoop. With Illus- 
trations. 


London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family 
(1688 to 1847). Edited by Henry 
SANSON. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By CHARLES WARREN 
StTopparpD., Illustrated by WaLLis 
Mackay. 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— 


Warrant to Execute Charles !. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 
2s 


Magna Charta. An Exact Facsimile 
ot the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
teet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 
Price 5s. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 





Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and 
Art Critics. By J. A. MACNEILL 
WHISTLER. Seventh Edition, square 
8vo, ls. 





White’s Natural History of | 


Edited, with Additions, by 
Post 8vo, 


Selborne. 
Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. 
cloth limp, 2s. 





Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE. 1s. Monthly. 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d, 





Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Wilson (C.E.).—Persian Witand 
Humour: Being the Sixth Book of 
the Baharistan of Jami, Translated 
for the first time from the Original 
Persian into English Prose and Verse. 
With Notes by C. E. Witson, M.R.A.S., 
Assistant Librarian Royal Academy of 
Arts. Cr. 8vo, parchment binding, 4s, 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By EL1ezeR 
Epwarps. Cr. 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F, W. Fatruott, 


F.S.A. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards 2s, each, 
Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


At every 
Princess Napraxine. By Ourpa. 
Three Vols. [Shortly. 
Dorothy Forster. By WaLter 
Besant. Three Vols. [Shortly. 
The New Abelard. By Rozsert Bu- 
CHANAN. Three Vols. 


Fancy-Free, &c. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Three Vols. 

tone. E. Lynn Linton. Three Vols. 

The Way of the World. By D. Curis- 
TIeE Murray. Three Vols. 


Library. 


Maid ofAthens. By JustinMcCartny, 
M.P. With 12 Illustrations by Frep. 
BARNARD. Three Vols. 


The Canon’s Ward. By James Payn. 
Three Vols, 


A Real Queen. By R. E. FRANcILLON. 
Three Vols. 
A New Collection of Stories by 
CHARLES READE, Three Vols. 
[In preparation. 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary Epitions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


BY W. BESANT & F#AMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. | 
The Golden Butterfly. | 
By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. | 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


| 
BY WALTER [BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. —| 
The Captains’ Room. | 
| 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. 
duliet’s Guardian. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. New Magdalen. 
Basil. | The Frozen Deep. 
Hide and Seek. | The Law and the 
The Dead Secret. Lady. 

Queen of Hearts. | TheTwoDestinies 
My Miscellanies. | Haunted Hotel 
Woman in White. | The Fallen Leaves 
The Moonstone. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
Man and Wife. The Black Robe. 
Poor Miss Finch. | Heart and Science 
Miss or Mrs. ? 


BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold, 
BY JAMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 


BY }. LEITH DERWENT 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
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PiccapDILLy NovELS, continued— 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. | Kitty. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 
BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. 
For Lack of Gold. 
1) In Love and War. 
| What will the World Say ? 
For the King. 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
i} Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY #ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

Garth 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool 
BY SIR A, HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
| The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY 7EAN INGELOW. 

Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY FAMES, Fun. 
Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT FAY. 

The Queen of Connaught. 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 
OakshottCastle. 























































| PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
} The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love!” 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
Linley Rochford. | A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 


BY GEORGE MAC DONALD,LL,D. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose. | The Evil Eye. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 


BY 7EAN MIDDLEMASS., 
Touch and Go. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY 
Life’s Atonement. | Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- High Spirits. 

berd. Under One Roof. 
Best of Husbands Carlyon’s Year. 
Fallen Fortunes. | 4 Confidential 
Halves. Agent. 
Walter’s Word. From Exile. 
What HeCost Her A Grape from 
Less Black than, Thorn. 

We’re Painted. | For Cash Only. 
By Proxy. Kit: A Memory 
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PiccaDILLty Nove Ls, continued— 


BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. 
The Foreigners. 
BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 


The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 


A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion in the Path 
The Two Dreamers. 





PICCADILLY NovELs, continued— 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 
BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF and Others, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 

BY }. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon.| Confidences. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 


By Besant AND RICE, continued— 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 


BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories, 


Gabriel Conroy. | Flip 


































































































CuEapP PopuLtar NovELs, continued— 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
3Y MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. Miss or Mrs. ? 
Basil. The New Magda- 
Hide and Seek. len. 

The Dead Secret. The Frozen Deep. 
Queen of Hearts. Law andthe Lady. 
My Miscellanies. | TheTwoDestinies 
Woman in White. | Haunted Hotel. 
The Moonstone. | TheFallenLeaves. 
Man and Wife. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
Poor Miss Finch. | The Black Robe. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 

Sweet Anne Page. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT, 
Ou Lady of Tears. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. | Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 
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CueEap PopuLar NOVELS, continued— 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 

| The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
| Polly. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 

Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 
| BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Robin Gray. Queen of the Mea- 

For Lack of Gold. | dow. 

What will the | !n Pastures Green 
World Say ? The Flower of the 


Forest. 
AHeart’s Problem 


The Braes of Yar- 
row. 


In Honour Bound. 
The Dead Heart. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Austin’s Guests. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 
| James Duke. 

BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
| Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

| Garth. Sebastian Strome 
| Ellice Quentin. Dust. 
| Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
| BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 


| 
| BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
| 
} 
| 








The House of Raby. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
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CueEap PopuLar NoveELts, continued— 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


BY ¥EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kembaill. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love!” 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY FUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P,. 





CHEAP PopuLarR NovELs, continued— 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
A Life’s Atonement. 


A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 


By the Gate of the Sea. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


BY MRS. ROBERT O’REILLY. 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 
Held in Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden 


Strathmore. 


Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. 


| Idalia. 


| Cecil 


Castle- 
maine. 


Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 


Shoes. 
Signa. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 


|A Village Com- 


| 


mune. 
Bimbi. 
| In Maremma. 































BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 














Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL., 
Quaker Cousins. 


; At Her Mercy. 


Gentle and Simple. 


BY ¥AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing: | 
berd. 


A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 


Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 


A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 


Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 


A Marine Resi- 
dence. 


Married Beneath 
Him. 


Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

£200 Reward. 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, | The FamilyScape- a — 
The Evil Eye. Lost Rose. | _ grace. S x . 
i Foster Brothers. | High Spirits. 


Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild 


Touch and Go. | 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Written in Fire. 
BY #. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 


BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Mr. Dorillion. 


Oats. 





A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 


| Found Dead. 
| Best of Husbands 





Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
Humorous Stories 


Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 





Carlyon’s Year. 


A_ Confidential 
Agent. 


Some Private! 
Views. 


From Exile. 


A Grape from a 
Thorn. 


For Cash Only. 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
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Cueap Poputar NoveELts, continued— 


BY E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina. 
BY CHARLES READE. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 


BY BAYLE ST. fOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 


The Lion in the Path. 
Two Dreamers. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 





CHEAP PoputaR NovELs, continued— 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 


By FRANCES ELEANORTROLLOPE 


Like Ships Upon the Sea. 
BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 

An Idle Excursion. 


A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 


A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 

BY SARAH TYTLER., 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 

BY }. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends 
BY LADY WOOD, 

Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS, 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
HARTE. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte, 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuLtan HAWTHORNE. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
“* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of “* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs, 
PirkIs. 

The Professor’s Wife. By LEonNARD 
GRAHAM. 

A Double Bond. By Linpa VILrari. 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


J. OGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 172, ST. J2HN STREET, E.C, 
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